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Research 


radio’s 


road progress 


ORLD WIDE radio communi- 

cations; national and inter- 
national broadcasting; radio use- 
fulness in times of peace and in 
times of national emergency, are 
all the products of scientific re- 
search. Without such research, the 
American radio industry would be 
non-existent. Without it, radio’s 
future usefulness would remain un- 
explored. 

Radio research has been the key- 
stone of RCA’s operation since 
1919. Today, this Company, which 
is engaged in every field of radio, 
is following its consistent policy of 
improving present-day radio ser- 
vices and pioneering in the de- 
velopment of the new. 

Three new services in radio now 
beckon those who would expand 
radio’s usefulness to the public and 
who would create employment of 
men and money. They are Facsim- 
ile, Frequency Modulation, and 


Television. Involved in these three 
new services are the transmission 
of printed matter and illustrations; 
the improved transmission of 
sound services; and the transmis- 
sion of sight and sound simulta- 
neously through the air. In other 
words, new and important com- 
munication services are now out of 
the laboratory and ready for use in 
the interests of education and en- 
tertainment, and for the service of 
industry and commerce. 

Research continues, however, to 
explore the unknown frontiers of 
space where additional useful radio 
channels may be created for a thou- 
sand and one additional services in 
the interest of mankind. 

RCA continues with 600 research 
specialists at work constantly im- 
proving the old and developing 
the new. Radio’s road to the future 
is the research road, the road to 
progress. 


Radio Corporation 
of America 
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Labor Relations in the Automo- 
bile Industry. By William Heston 
McPherson. Published by the Brook- 
ings Institution. 184 pp. $1.50. After 
30 years of steady growth without 
interference from unionism, the labor 
situation in the automobile industry 
has now undergone radical changes, 
especially since 1937 when the Unit- 
ed Automobile Workers took hold of 
the industry. The strong backing 
which this labor movement received 
from the present Administration has 
made possible its rapid success. 
Gradually, though often grudgingly, 
the managements of the various units 
in the industry have reconciled them- 
selves to the idea that unionism and 
collective bargaining have come to 
stay in this country. 

The chief purpose of this study is 
to analyze present conditions of in- 
dustrial relations in the automobile 
industry, the policies now followed by 
managements and unions, and the 
reasons that have caused adoption 
of these new policies. The material 
for the study has been obtained al- 
most exclusively from interviews with 
a large number of company officials 
and practically all important leaders 
of the union. The result is a presen- 
tation of facts and actual conditions, 
and no attempt is being made to allo- 
cate praise or blame. ‘The expert 
handling of this controversial matter 
lives up to the high standard which 
has become a tradition of all publica- 
tions of the Brookings Institution. 


x *k * 


Perfect Sight Without Glasses. 
By W. H. Bates, M.D. Published 
by Emily A. Bates. 346 pp. $3.00. 
After many years of intensive oph- 
thalmological studies, laboratory ex- 
periments and clinical observations, 
the late Dr. Bates came to the con- 
clusion that the fundamental theories 
regarding the refractionary functions 
and accommodations of the lens in 
the human eye as_ professed by 
Graefe, Helmholtz and Donders were 
erroneous. His theory is that the 
lens and eye muscles are not a factor 
in accommodating the eye to correct 
sight. Hence all errors of refraction 
are functional and therefore curable. 
According to his doctrines nearsight, 

(Please turn to page 29) 
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WHAT MARK 
POLICY 


EACH VIBRATION OF WAR SEEMS TO BE REFLECTED ON THE TICKER TAPE, BUT 


NOW: 


Disappearance of selectivity in periods of gen- 


eral liquidation offers investors a chance to 
acquire high grade stocks at exceptionally high 


yields, and affords good opportunities for more 


speculative commitments. 


66 Chould I sell out my entire port- 
folio?” That question, ex- 
pressed in various ways, is the query 
addressed most frequently to invest- 
ment advisers in periods of perpen- 
dicular market declines such as that 
recently experienced. The psychology 
which it reflects helps to explain the 
losses in high grade investment 
stocks, many of which have sold off 
just as sharply as the normally more 
volatile speculative issues. We have 
recently witnessed markets in which 
all discrimination has been cast aside. 
Complete loss of selectivity also de- 
velops in bull markets, usually in 
their later stages. There comes a 
time when practically any stock on 
the board is considered a good buy. 
Market judgments are based not on 
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values, but on the conviction that 
some other speculator will be glad to 
take over the commitment at an even 
higher price before much time has 
passed. The dangers of such blind 
buying are well known to all whose 
market experience encompasses at 
least one complete major cycle. 
Indiscriminate selling in a declin- 
ing market trend also has unfortunate 
consequences, unless operations are 
conducted with a rare degree of 
agility and shrewdness. The timing, 
not only of sales, but also of subse- 
quent repurchases, is especially im- 
portant because bear markets fre- 
quently move with great rapidity. 
Selling for the purpose of correcting 
over-extended positions may be a 
matter of prudence or necessity, but 


Keystone View 


sales made solely in the hope of re- 
purchasing at a lower price level often 
create the danger that the investor 
will be ‘“‘whipsawed.” And when fear 
is the impelling motive, the liquida- 
tion is usually effected so late that 
the possible advantages of partial or 
complete liquidity are largely or 
entirely lost. 

Considering the extent of the de- 
cline which has taken place since the 
first week in May, and the present 
yield basis for stocks which have 
proved to be reliable dividend payers 
in good times and bad, it does not 
appear that investors whose holdings 
consist predominantly of equities of 
this character have much incentive for 
selling now. In the more specula- 
tive divisions of the market, there is 
a greater need for distinguishing be- 
tween the companies which will bene- 
fit from the new economic trends 
which are developing from foreign 
war orders, the enlarged national de- 
fense program and other factors, and 
those which will have little to gain 
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and possibly much to lose. Although 
market slumps are not usually re- 
garded as auspicious for switches, an 
all-inclusive decline should more 
logically be considered an opportunity 
for effecting advantageous transfers. 
This is ‘a good time to review lists of 
equity investments and speculative 
holdings with the object of replacing 
relatively unattractive media with is- 
sues offering either more assurance 
of satisfactory income return or great- 
er speculative potentialities, depend- 
ing upon the circumstances and aims 
of the individual. 

This suggestion is based upon 
the assumption—which appears well 
founded in the light of experience in 
other periods when drastic readjust- 
ments in the general level of stock 
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Buy in Panics? 
= 
Where Are the Real 
“Bottlenecks” in Industry? 
— 
Stocks at Less Than 
Net Working Capital 


prices have taken place—that we are 
approaching (if we have not already 
arrived at) the point where much 
greater selectivity in market ap- 
praisals will be evidenced. It is quite 
possible that, in the months just 


ahead, there will develop a “two-way 
market” even more pronounced than 
that of the eight months from last 
August to April of this year, a period 
in which there was little net change 
in the averages, but many instances 
of substantial gains or losses in in- 
dividual issues. 

Severe slumps in the market such 
as that which occurred last month 
demonstrate forcibly the advantages 
which may be gained by investors 
who follow a policy of establishing 
substantial reserves (in cash, U. S. 
Savings Bonds or high grade, short 
term obligations) in times of: uncer- 
tainty or through the liquidation of 
a considerable part of their less stable 
holdings when the general price level 

(Please turn to page 21) 


NEW PLANS FOR UTILITY INTEGRATION 


SEC reverses former practice by agreeing to map U. G. I.’s 
holding company set-up. Significance of the indicated change. 


he Securities & Exchange Com- 

mission recently indicated one of 
the most important changes in policy 
since enactment of the Public Utility 
Holding Company Act in 1935. This 
was intimated, less than a fortnight 
ago, when the Commission agreed to 
supply the $600 million United Gas 
Improvement Company with a state- 
ment of what the SEC believes 
U. G. I. should do to meet the re- 
quirements of Section 11 (B) 1l—a 
part of the famous “death sentence.” 

This opens the way for any of the 
other major utility holding company 
systems (cited for integration a few 
months ago) to request a similar 
statement. A tentative plan for Unit- 
ed Gas Improvement, under the new 
decision, is expected momentarily. 
Meanwhile, it is emphasized that, 
after public hearings, tentative plans 
may bear no resemblance to final in- 
tegration orders—if such hearings ad- 
duce sufficient evidence to justify 
changes. 

According to unofficial reports, it 
is believed that the Securities & Ex- 
change Commission will take at least 
three steps under the newly indicated 
policy. 

First would be a supplemental no- 
tice grouping a given holding com- 
pany’s properties into integrated 


systems. Generally speaking, an “‘in- 
tegrated system” is one whose gen- 
erating, transmitting, and distributing 
facilities are so interconnected and 
coordinated in a single area that they 
make “unified operation” possible. 

Second, this notice would tell each 
unit which of its non-utility proper- 
ties were “reasonably incidental’ to 
its business. Thus, Standard Gas & 
Electric Company might be told that, 
if it wanted to retain its Pittsburgh 
electric interests it could not keep 
the Pittsburgh Railway properties. 
Under such circumstances, this would 
point to divorcement of the last- 
named unit from the Standard Gas & 
Electric system. 

Third, after the properties of a 
given holding company have been 
grouped into integrated systems, the 
SEC is likely to suggest possible com- 
binations of these systems—combina- 
tions which the holding company 
would be allowed to retain. 

A further—or fourth—step is also 
unofficially mentioned. Here, the 
Commission would name the particu- 
lar system, in each holding company 
structure, around which the holdings 
of the parent company might best be 
built. For example: Chief subsidiary 
of Engineers Public Service Com- 
pany is Virginia Electric & Power 


Company. Hence, the SEC might 
suggest that the Virginia properties, 
rather than those in the state of 
Washington, are the logical ones to 
be retained and made the “heart’’ of 
the reconstituted system. 

The newly indicated policy is of 
first rank importance to the industry 
and utility investors alike. Previous- 
ly, for instance, the highly complex 


_problems incident to remaking the 


utility map were practically all left 
for the holding companies to solve. 
Now, presumably, the Securities & 
xchange Commission will bend its 
shoulder to the wheel—thus speed- 
ing the gigantic task of swinging 
Section 11 into active and effective 
operation, 

Interesting, also, is the fact that 
the SEC finds itself face-to-face with 
the necessity of defining the so-called 
‘““A-B-C” standards outlined in this 
segment of the utility legislation. 
These have to do with questions such 
as just how far an “independent sys- 
tem” may be pruned “without the 
loss of substantial economies” other- 
wise possible, and precisely to what 
extent combinations should be per- 
mitted and yet not “impair the ad- 
vantages of localized management, ef- 
ficient operation, or the effectiveness 
of regulation.” 
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THE UTILITIES—PAST, 
PRESENT AND FUTURE 


Strongly upward secular trend in electrical usage war- 


rants a more optimistic appraisal of the future than 
indicated by present markets. 


< D uring the past two decades great 


changes have occurred in the in- 
terpretation of the common law con- 
cept of a public utility. For genera- 
tions a public utility had been re- 
garded as a quasi-monoply. Secure 
from competition, it was entitled to 
no more than a fair return upon the 
fair value of its invested capital. Gen- 
erally the concept of “fair return’? was 
importantly influenced by the rate of 
cost of additional capital. At times 
when capital funds were scarce or 
timid, interest rates were high, and 
the fair return was proportionately 
liberal. The fair value of the invested 
capital was held to be the cost of the 
properties, if reproduced new, less 
depreciation. 

Secure from competition and as- 
sured of a fair return upon what was 
then judged to be a fair valuation of 
its physical properties, the electric 
light and power industry expanded 
vigorously in the post-war boom from 
1920 to 1930. The rate of growth 
was so promising that the industry at- 
tracted not only investment capital but 
speculative capital as well. The oper- 
ating company was usually financed 
on a basis whereby the common stock 
represented one-fourth of the total 
capital, and the lowest return for the 
equity upon the liberal appraisal of 
the total capital was probably not less 
than 12 per cent. 

The holding company carried this 
process a long step further and in 
turn borrowed new capital in an 
amount equal to two or three times 
the actual value of its common stock. 
The leverage factor was not con- 
sidered dangerous, as the industry 
had never had a real cyclical set-back 
and there was every prospect for 
greater usage of service. Many hold- 
ing companies were formed to pur- 
chase widely scattered units that were 
incapable of being welded into a com- 
pact group. Holding company com- 


mon stocks in this field were com- 
monly priced at 30 to 50 times earn- 
ings, which in some cases included 
fictitious items and only minor deduc- 
tions for depreciation and_ other 
charges. 

Today, conditions are almost the 
opposite. The industry is no longer 
secure from competition. “Fair re- 
turn” has been so twisted as to have 
little real significance. New York, 
Pennsylvania and other states have 
even been upheld in ordering ‘‘emer- 
gency” or temporary rate reductions 
on an experimental basis with no ap- 
parent regard for fair return or fair 
value. The Federal Government has 
spent billions of dollars in construct- 
ing public power projects in various 
sections of the country and with loans 
and grants has encouraged cities and 
districts to compete with the estab- 
lished utility. The industry in recent 
years has been carrying a dispropor- 
tionately large share of the steadily 
increasing tax burden, and its oper- 
ating costs have been augmented by 
the Government’s inflationary poli- 
cies. Laws have been passed by the 
Administration to outlaw holding 
companies that are more than once 
removed from the operating com- 
panies. Restrictions and regulations 
have become extremely burdensome. 
New capital is not attracted to the in- 
dustry. Speculative capital has long 
since lost interest. Even utility man- 
agement has found little incentive to 
plan for the longer term. In fact, its 
paramount legal problem at the 
moment is to determine what it will 
be permitted to keep under the Hold- 
ing Company Act, and what it must 
dispose of. 

But just as the industry was ex- 
cessively optimistic in 1929, so today 
it may be unduly pessimistic. The 
one thing certain is the strongly up- 
ward secular trend in the per capita 
usage of electricity. Given an in- 
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crease in rates or even a stabilization 
of present low rates and a change in 
political policies, the recuperative 
powers of this still-young industry 
would soon become manifest, and 
many of the handicaps that loom so 
darkly today would be relegated to 
the psychological limbo of the past. 

Previewing the decade that starts 
in 1940 necessarily requires many 
broad assumptions, but the two most 
important are (1) victory of the 
Allies in their struggle with Germany, 
without involvement of the United 
States and without ruinous inflation; 
and (2) either election of a more con- 
servative administration or a major 
modification of the business-baiting 
policies of the present one. The dura- 
tion of the European war is indefinite, 
but the political cycle may be definite- 
ly reversed next November. In this 
connection it can be pointed out that 
a broad wave of conservatism has 
been sweeping over the country since 
1936, constituting a major trend; 
measured against it, the war-inspired 
revival of confidence in the Adminis- 
tration evidenced in the past few 
weeks may quite possibly be only a 
brief rally. 


Historically, the post-war boom has 
always been more important than the 
feverish and uncertain tenure of war 
markets. However, the utilities 
should emerge from the war with less 
strain than industry in general, and its 
readjustment to post-war conditions 
should be shorter. The longer range 
expectation is for a continuance of the 
increase in population, even if at a 
more moderate rate than in previous 
decades. This larger population will 
require more homes, and_ building 
construction is an important factor 
affecting the output of kilowatts. The 
present generation has become edu- 
cated to the advantages of better 
lighting, and radios and electric re- 
frigerators are in wide use. Never- 
theless many new electrical products 
and uses are developing. 

Electric ranges and water heaters 
are just beginning to be turned out 
in mass production numbers. These 
units use large quantities of electric 
current. Air-conditioning units, when 
produced at low costs, will also boost 
electric sales in the home, office, store 
and factory. Electric welding is dis- 
placing the noisy pneumatic riveter. 
Metallurgy and chemistry are using 


electricity in greatly increasing vol- 
ume. To visualize some of the new 
uses for electricity that undoubtedly 
will be discovered during the next 
few years might well require a vivid 
imagination. 

It would seem wise to adopt a 
broad compromise somewhere _be- 
tween the incredibly optimistic atti- 
tude of 1929 and the equally pessi- 
mistic indifference of the present mar- 
ket for utility equities. Cooperation 
by the Government with the industry 
is the logical answer to the question 
of finding a market for the power to 
be developed from the numerous Fed- 
eral projects. Integration is not 
necessarily a “death sentence” for the 
holding company; in fact, the adop- 
tion of sound horse-trading methods 
in solving the integration problem 
may ultimately prove more profitable 
in some cases than a dogged fight to 
preserve property rights in diversified 
locations. From the standpoint of 
values, “real” earnings are higher 
than in 1929, while utility holding 
company stocks in many cases are 
quoted at prices below the 1932 level. 
This paradox warrants considerable 
hope for the future. 


BUYING INCOMES IN THIS MARKET 


ith commercial paper rates 

down to one half of one per 
cent and four to six months time 
money offered at 1% per cent, with 
savings banks paying from 1% to 2 
per cent and with the best obtainable 
yield on long term government bonds 
amounting to approximately 2%4 per 
cent, returns of 6 per cent and more 
from good grade securities appear al- 
most incredible. Yet such opportuni- 
ties exist in present erratic markets, 
where trading is largely influenced by 
the varying war developments in 
Europe that are too frequently over- 
emphasized in the press and affect the 
investors’ psychology. 

For the income minded investor 
two.groups of stocks have been se- 
lected, ten common and ten preferred 
issues yielding six per cent or more. 
They represent fundamentally sound 
situations which rely upon develop- 
ments in our domestic economy rather 
than upon temporary benefits from 
the European conflict. The common 
stocks in that list have a long record 
of steady income and dividends with 
reasonable assurance of continuing 


that trend. The preferreds are all 
selling at substantial discounts from 
their call prices and in the aggregate 


enjoy ample dividend coverage. They 
all return more than six per cent at 
current market prices. 


Company and issue: 


North American Co. 6% cum. ($50 par) 


Recent 

Company: Price 
Beatrice Creamery ............ 22% 
Penick & Ford................ 
Consolidated Edison .......... 25% 
Chesapeake & Ohio........... 33 
Amer. Machine & Foundry.... 11 
Public Service of N. J......... 34 
American Tobacco ............ 73 
Texas Gulf Sulphur............ 291 
Corn Products Refining........ 46 
40 


Allied Stores 5% cum. .................. 
Columbia Gas & Electric 6% cum. “A”’.. 
West Penn Electric $7 cum. “A” ....... 
Firestone Tire & Rubber 6% cum. ..... 
Armour (Del.) 7% cum. ................ 
Glidden Company 412% cum. conv. ($50 par)...... 4414 34 55 6.62 
McCrory Stores 6% cum. conv. ........ 
Celanese Corporation 7% cum. prior..... 


97% 82 110 7.32 
106 84 105 7.14 


Div. Rate _— Div. 


PREFERRED AND COMMON STOCKS FOR INCOME 


1940 Recent Call 


High Price Price Yield 


Yield on Ten-year 10-yr. 
Indicated Current Average 
Dividend age 


$2.00 8.89% $1.63 7.24% 
4.00 8.89 2.63 5.84 
2.00 7.84 2.65 10.39 
2.50 7.57 2.78 8.55 
0.80 7.27 1.07 9.73 
2.40 7.06 2.82 8.29 
5.00 6.85 5.33 7.30 
2.00 6.78 2.38 8.07 
3.00 6.50 3.30 7.25 
2.40 6.00 2.20 5.50 


Note: Average dividends based on payments 1930-1939. 
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ARMAMENT BOOM WOULD 
HELP SOME UTILITIES 


Companies serving heavy manufacturing areas will benefit from 


any substantial increase in the industrial load. 


etroit Edison showed a gain of 
more than 100 per cent in gross 
revenues and over 70 per cent in net 
income from 1914 to 1918. This rec- 
ord is not to be taken as a reliable 
criterion of the quantitative effects 
upon utility company earnings, in the 
event that an armament boom should 
develop over the next year or two. 
But it does serve to call attention to 
one important aspect of large scale 
spending for the implements and 
materials of war which is a matter 
of some significance to all investors 
who are interested in utility securi- 
ties: Utility operating companies hav- 
ing a high industrial load and serv- 
ing manufacturing areas which would 
be importantly affected by orders aris- 
ing from a major expansion of arms 
procurement could show impressive 
earnings gains. The favorable effects 
would, of course, be clearly evident 
only if a specialized war industry 
boom should be accompanied by the 
maintenance of at least a fairly satis- 
factory rate of activity in non-arma- 
ment business. 
Among the more prominent com- 
panies having a relatively high indus- 
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trial load are American Gas & Elec- 
tric, American Water Works & Elec- 
tric, Columbia Gas & Electric, Com- 
monwealth & Southern, Detroit Edi- 
son, National Power & Light and 
Niagara Hudson Power. In addition, 
several of the large holding com- 
panies, including Cities Service Pow- 
er & Light, International Hydro- 
Electric, Middle West Corporation, 
North American and Standard Gas 
& Electric, control operating prop- 
erties in highly industrialized areas. 
The importance of a subsidiary serv- 
ing a center of heavy industry is espe- 
cially marked for Standard Gas, 
which controls Duquesne Light 
through the Philadelphia Company. 
Duquesne Light, operating in the 
Pittsburgh area, showed a very sub- 
stantial expansion in revenues and 
earnings during the last war. On the 
other hand, the relative importance 
of subsidiaries in industrial areas con- 
trolled by some of these holding com- 
panies is small. Middle West Cor- 
poration’s territory, for instance, is 
predominantly agricultural and resi- 
dential. 

Public Service of New Jersey and 


United Gas Improvement have rela- 
tively high residential loads, but their 
territories include the highly indus- 
trialized areas of Northern New Jer- 
sey and the Philadelphia district. 
Furthermore, U. G. I. controls Con- 
necticut Light & Power, which serves 
the Naugatuck Valley and other lo- 
calities in which the metal working 
and machinery trades are highly de- 
veloped. The electric division of Co- 
lumbia Gas & Electric serves a high- 
ly industrialized area of southwestern 
Ohio; large industrial consumers in 
Ohio, Pennsylvania and elsewhere 
account for a very substantial part 
of natural gas sales. 

American Water Works & Elec- 
tric subsidiaries serve parts of west- 
ern Pennsylvania, eastern Ohio and 
northern West Virginia. This com- 
pany is affected more directly by 
trends in heavy industry than any 
other large unit with the possible ex- 
ception of Detroit Edison. Ameri- 
can Gas & Electric’s territory includes 
coal mining and industrial areas in 
Virginia, West Virginia, Indiana and 
Michigan. Consumers Power, sub- 
sidiary of Commonwealth & South- 
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ern, serves many of the industrial 
centers of Michigan outside of De- 
troit. National Power & Light’s ter- 
ritory includes parts of eastern Penn- 
sylvania and the important steel dis- 
trict of Birmingham, Ala. Niagara 
Hudson covers a large part of up- 
state New York, including Buffalo and 
other important manufacturing cen- 


ters throughout this important area. 

The stocks of these companies rep- 
resent varying degrees of specula- 
tive risk. American Gas & Electric 
and Detroit Edison are consistent 
dividend payers, and are relatively 
conservative commitments for income 
as well as longer term appreciation 
possibilities. Among the speculative 


issues mentioned, American Water 
Works & Electric appears to offer the 
best potentialities to those who are 
interested in stocks which should 
eventually benefit from a sustained 
increase in activity of the manufactur- 
ing industries affected by foreign war 
orders and acceleration of the domes- 
tic armament program. 


ARMS’ NEEDS BRING 
SOME PLANT EXPANSION 


In special cases additional electric plant facilities will be 


needed, but the utility industry as a whole is well prepared. 


HE electric power and light in- 
dustry is not one of the “bottle- 
necks” in the war preparedness pro- 
gram. Some moderate expansion of 
generating capacity in certain indus- 
trial cities may become advisable to 
take care of the additional load to 
serve new war industries that might 
be located in Dayton, Ypsilanti, Coun- 
cil Bluffs or other interior cities. But 
such expansion is not important in re- 
lation to the existing capacity. There 
are several reasons for this condition. 
The Administration proposes that 
the war industry plants operate on 
a three-shift basis. Present capacity 
can easily service the off-peak load for 
the two late shifts. As to the regular 
shift, it might under certain condi- 
tions for a short while step up the 
peak demand uncomfortably near ca- 
pacity. However, due to the dif- 
ference in peak demand time in vari- 
ous communities, the automatic shift- 
ing of spare current from one loca- 
tion to another would help cover this 
special need. This is the way the 
“grid” operates in England. The Ad- 
ministration has urged the adoption 
of the “grid” in this country, but the 
industry is already so largely inter- 
connected for interchange of power 
that its complete adoption would 
probably make no great difference in 
the status of the industry as a whole. 
It is said that the sum of the peak 
demands upon the industry during 
the busiest hour last December was 
about 28.6 million kwh. At that time, 
when the business index was at the 


maximum and apparently higher than 
in 1929, the industry had a total ca- 
pacity of some 40.3 million kw. The 
excess capacity then was over 11.7 
million kw., and afforded an unused 
margin of 40 per cent of that peak 
demand. The indications are that this 
excess capacity has since been in- 
creased, as many systems placed 
orders for additional capacity during 
the early months of the war. 

The attitude of the industry is 
much more cautious today than it 
was last autumn. It is difficult to de- 
termine how long the war will last. 
The industry naturally does not want 
to spend large sums for additional 
capacity which after the termination 
of hostilities could hardly hope to earn 
a return upon the invested capital for 
perhaps several years. Rates are so 
low now that it is difficult to attract 
new capital to the industry, and it is 
therefore forced, in many cases, to 
finance plant requirements out of 
earnings. 

A sharp distinction must be made 
between a war preparedness program, 
and the demand upon the industry in 
the event this country should become 
involved in war. But the prospect that 
this country will become involved in 
actual war is too vague to expect the 
power and light industry to spend 
large sums for plant that may never 
be needed, unless some basis of com- 
pensation can be arranged similar to 
the proposed plans of the Govern- 
ment to build at its own expense addi- 
tional plant capacity for the airplane 


manufacturing industry to operate. 

Probably the greatest expenditures 
of the industry for either war pre- 
paredness or for actual war will be 
for transmission and distribution fa- 
cilities. The plans of the Government 
apparently call for building special 
airplane and perhaps munitions plants 
in the interior districts. Such plans 
would probably also require some 
building of houses for the workers. 
Transmission and distribution facili- 
ties would thus be doubly needed in 
such areas. In the event this country 
should go to war, it would require 
large quantities of many items, other 
than airplanes and munitions, and the 
industry will find special needs aris- 
ing. It is difficult, however, in a 
democratic country to determine 
clearly where these special strains 
will develop much in advance of the 
emergency. 

One can rest assured that the in- 
dustry is well prepared for any 
emergency that is likely to develop 
in the reasonably near future. The in- 
dustry is also able and willing to make 
extensive longer term commitments if 
and when the need therefor can be 
reasonably foreseen. At the same 
time, however, it realizes that large 
expeditures for additional facilities 
which might remain idle would 
simply mean not only that no return 
could be had within a_ reasonable 
period, but that it would also place 
the industry more deeply in debt, in- 
crease fixed charges and taxes and 
cause a reduction of dividends. 
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UTILITIES’ RECENT EARNINGS 
PROGRESS SEEMS OBSCURED 


©O most investors the subject of 

depreciation and its relation to 
earnings has been regarded as a rou- 
tine bookkeeping item or as a prob- 
lem of only academic interest. But 
the effects on reported earnings of 
more rigid depreciation policies and 
their significance with respect to divi- 
dend disbursements are matters of 
practical importance in appraising the 
position of public utility securities. 

In the early stages of the electric 
utility industry’s development the re- 
tirement method of figuring deprecia- 
tion was in general use. This method 
provides a charge to expenses for the 
purpose of creating a reserve suf- 
ficient to absorb property retirements 
and thereby equalize the effects of 
such charges. But this method does 
not fully cover the total depreciation 
of the property still in service, and 
accruals are likely to be much less 
than under the straight line or serv- 
ice-life method. 

Under the latter method the service 
value of plant is spread over the prob- 
able life of the facilities and an annual 
charge against earnings is made to 
accomplish retirement at the end of 
the given period. This, of course, 
does not mean that the cash is segre- 
gated in a special account and held 
for the express purpose of replacing 
the specific property. As in the re- 
tirement method, the funds retained 
in the business may be used for what- 
ever corporate purpose the manage- 
ment may deem advisable. Under the 


Effects of record utility gross earnings have not 


been fully reflected in net income because of in- 


creased charges for depreciation in recent years. 


service-life method, annual accruals 
are usually much higher than under 
the retirement method and compare 
more closely with the claims made for 
depreciation in income tax returns. 

In the past few years Federal and 
State regulatory commissions have 
been placing emphasis on a more uni- 
form system of accounting, and the 
service-life method of depreciation is 
being increasingly prescribed in place 
of the former retirement method 
widely in use. Obviously, the transi- 
tion in methods of accounting cannot 
be accomplished overnight because of 
the possible effects in numerous cases 
on rate structures and coverage of 
fixed charges. 

But shifting of emphasis to the 
straight line method of depreciation 
has resulted in a number of important 
companies endeavoring to anticipate 
the more rigid requirements. Since 
1936, depreciation charges have been 
stepped up materially. It should be 
remembered that rate of depreciation 
is based on an estimate of the prob- 
able life of the properties, and that no 
average ratio can be applied uniformly 
to all companies. As a guide, how- 
ever, it is held that the straight line 


method works out to an annual charge 
for depreciation equal to at least 2.5 
per cent of gross property value, or 
approximately 13 per cent of gross 
revenues; last year the industry 
charged off less than 2 per cent of 
gross property for depreciation and 
less than 11 per cent of gross 
revenues. 

That the trend toward higher de- 
preciation charges has definitely been 
a factor in obscuring the earnings 
progress of leading utility companies 
is shown by the accompanying tabu- 
lation. The list of ten important oper- 
ating and holding companies covers 
an important segment of the industry. 
Some prominent units which in the 
past have followed ultra-conserva:ive 
depreciation policies, have continued 
to charge off approximately the same 
amounts in recent years; others 
whose charges are below the average 
for the industry have so far failed to 
revise their policies. For illustrative 
purposes only those companies have 
been listed where the effects on per 
share results have been pronounced, 
but the accompanying tabulation is by 
no means all-inclusive. 

This study reveals that 1939 per 
share earnings would have been high- 
er in all cases (in some, materially 


higher) if the rate of depreciation 

EFFECTS OF INCREASED DEPRECIATION 

1936. No conclusions are warranted 

etnies from these figures as to the adequacy 

in 1939 1939 or inadequacy of any particular com- 

Depr. Per Earn- Earnings any’s depreciatio harges. But 

Rev. Charge to Gross Over Per to 1936 

Public Utility : 1939 1939 1939 1936 1936Rate Share Depr.Rate | for depreciation have obscured the 

$0.21 $250 $2.71 actual earnings progress which has 
mer. Pr ight. . y 0.60 0.42 1.02 : 

Amer. W. W. & E... 53.59 552 103 74 066 95 161 

Com’with & South.. 140.80 16.26 11.5 88 0.11 013 024 years. And as a corollary it follows 

= = that if the market appraisal of se- 
ons. Gas of Balt... 4.94 49 “13 

Detroit Edison .... 5954 800 134 121 063 758 821 | lected utility equities several years 

South, Calif. Edison 46.15 757 164 135 042 238 280 ago was justified, present valuations 

nited Gas Imp..... 112.40 10.24 91 8.0 0.05 1.07 1.12 seem considerably more conservative 

United Lt. & Pr..... 91.14 9.38 10.3 —« 98 0.16 0.29 0.45 on the basis of increased depreciation 

*In Millions of Dollars. charge-offs. 
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Ratings are from THE FINANCIAL Wor.LD Inde- 
pendent Appraisal of Listed Stocks. 
individual Stocks Factographs for further vital and 
information and statistical data on these issues. 


Refer to in the magazine. 


information 


“Also FW” refers to the last previous item 
Opinions are based on data 
regarded as 
no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 


reliable, but 


PRICES ARE AS OF THE CLOSING, WEDNESDAY, MAY 27, 1940 


Abbott Laboratories A 

Operating record and growth pros- 
pects place the common shares, now 
around 53, in good position for ul- 
timate recovery (ann. rate, $1.60 
plus ext.; yield on $2.05 paid last 
year, 3.89%). Indications are that net 
profit in the first five months of 1940 
will run ahead of like 1939 compara- 
tives. Gains reflect improved domes- 
tic demand, reduced foreign compe- 
tition in Latin American markets 
and increased war demand from Euro- 
pean countries. 


Baldwin Locomotive Cc 

Under normal market conditions, 
stock is suitable for commitments in 
speculative portfolios; approx. price, 
14. After lagging early in the year, 
consolidated orders of this unit have 
picked up sharply. In April, for ex- 
ample, bookings were $3.9 million, the 
largest of any month so far this year, 
and almost 48 per cent ahead of the 
like month in 1939. At the moment, 
company is sharing indirectly in for- 
eign war orders through its Baldwin- 
Southwark division, where machinery 
produced is being used by other com- 
panies in filling export business. 


(Also FW, May 29.) 


Bower Roller Bearing B 

At prevailing prices, around 28, 
retention of shares is warranted as a 
better-than-average speculation (paid 
and declared so far this year, $1.50). 


WHEN YOU INQUIRE 


insure prompt replies to in- 
quiries addressed to the Con- 
fidenial Advice Service, subscribers 
are required to enclose a self-ad- 
dressed stamped envelope with each 
inquiry, which must be limited to a 
request for advice or information on 
a single N.Y.S.E. or Curb security. 
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While manufacturing schedules have 
receded from recent high levels, oper- 
ations are benefiting from encourag- 
ing sales results in the replacement 
division. In addition, the acquisition 
of new industrial accounts is also 
proving a sustaining factor. Mean- 
while, profits are running well above 
year-ago comparatives and dividends 
should parallel earning power. 


Celanese B+ 

Upon evidence of greater general 
market stability, shares will be con- 
sidered attractive for longer range 
representation in the rayon industry ; 
approx. price, 23 (paid 50 cents cash 
plus stk. div. of 1/40 sh. so far this 


. year). Stripped of details, stockholder 


approval of changes recommended by 
the Board of Directors will have two 
general effects: (1) Afford company 
greater latitude in securing additional 
capital; (2) facilitate the rearranging 
of capital structure if and when mar- 
ket conditions are considered advan- 
tageous. These represent steps in the 
right direction and, over the longer 
term, should inure to the company’s 


benefit. (Also FW, Apr. 24.) 


Cluett, Peabody B+ 

At present prices, around 30, 
stock merits retention in diversified 
lists (paid and declared so far this 
year, $1). Reports are that inquiries 
for deliveries during the second half 
of the year are well ahead of the like 


1939 period. With year-to-year sales 
gains of Cluett, Peabody having step- 
ped up to 20 per cent recently, indi- 
cations are that first half earnings 
will top the $2 per share mark. This 
would compare with $1.69 in the ini- 
tial six months a year ago. Licenses 
for company’s sanforizing process are 
meanwhile showing sharp expansion. 


(Also FW, May 15.) 


Diamond T C+ 


Recently quoted at 5, stock is suit- 
able for retention as a low priced 
speculation in the motor truck field 
(paid 40 cents last year). Since com- 
pany does an important export busi- 
ness, some readjustment may be nec- 
essary as a result of current war con- 
ditions. It is entirely possible, how- 
ever, that certain of its plants abroad 
will prove an advantage in competing 
for war business. Meanwhile, domes- 
tic and Canadian operations are hold- 
ing well, with sales showing a ten- 
dency toward units of heavier capac- 
ity. This is one of the companies 
that should receive U. S. military 
orders under the projected defense 
program. 


General Motors A 

Upon restoration of more normal 
markets, stock may be considered at- 
tractive for purchase; recent price, 
40 (paid and declared so far this 
year, $1.75). From a competitive 
standpoint, General Motors is en- 


CORPORATION EARNINGS REPORTS 


EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK 


1940 1939 
12 Months to March 31 
2.50 $1.05 
3 Months to March 31 
0.26 0.1 
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Continental Diamond Fibre........ 0.40 0.04 
Federal Light & Traction......... 0.87 0.82 
§0.18 $0.04 
Louisiana Land & Exp............ 0.08 0.08 
Pan Amer. Petroleum & Transp.... 0.48 0.16 
D0.20 D0.15 

§—Before depreciation and/or depletion. D—Deficit. 


EARNED PER SHARE 1940 1939 
ON COMMON STOCK 12 Months to April 30 
Eastern Gas & Fuel Associates... . 
1.02 0.94 


0.47 0.17 
United Stock Yards............... 0.15 0.06 
West Va. Pulp & Paper.......... 1.00 0.11 
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joying one of the best years in its 
history. This is being reflected in 
new records for some of its cars such 
as Buick and Pontiac. Effective June 
1, this company announced its en- 
trance into the airplane propeller 
business, through acquisition of En- 
gineering Projects, Inc., of Dayton 
(Ohio). (Also FW, May 8.) 


Glidden C+ 

Longer range speculative possibili- 
ties warrant commitments in shares, 
recently quoted at 12 (declared 30 
cents so far this year). While not 
measuring up to some of the earlier 
forecasts, first half results of Glidden 
were satisfactory. For six months to 
April 30, sales registered a year-to- 
year increase of around 11 per cent. 
At the same time, however, net in- 
come gained almost 68 per cent to 
the equivalent of 47 cents a share, 
from 17 cents in the like period a 


year ago. Sales prospects for summer 
are favorable. (Also FW, Apr. 3.) 


Harbison-Walker C+ 


Retention of shares is warranted 
as a speculation on trends in the capi- 
tal goods industry; recent price, 19 
(paid 50 cents so far this year). Re- 
cent sharp recovery in steel opera- 
tions is reported to have stimulated 
second quarter earnings. Last year, 
company showed 11 cents in the June 
period; this year, however, profit 
should be around double that figure. 
Provided that industrial activity is 
sustained, this unit is capable of 
showing marked gains in earnings. 
Harbison-Walker is the largest manu- 
facturer of fire brick, with the steel in- 
dustry its principal outlet. (Also 
FW, Jan. 10.) 


Martin (Glenn L.) B 

Now around 33, stock is suitable 
for retention as a_ representative 
Speculation in the aircraft manufac- 
turing industry (paid $1 last year). 
As of May 1, this company had un- 
filled orders of $92 million, compared 
with roughly $49.2 million on De- 
cember 31, 1939. Practically all of 
the increase was accounted for by or- 
ders from the Anglo-French Purchas- 
ing Board. In addition, it is under- 
stood that Martin has contracted to 
deliver an undetermined number of a 
new type of plane to the Allied forces 
over the next 18 months. 


Niles-Bement-Pond B+ 

Under conditions of greater market 
stability, stock ranks with the more 
attractive equities in the machine- 
tool group; recent price on N. Y. 
Curb, 56 (paid and declared so far 
this year, $1.25). Recent declara- 
tion of a 75-cent interim payment, 
compared with 50 cents three months 
previously, reflects expanding earn- 
ings. Unfilled orders continue above 
the $8 million mark, contrasted with 
shipments of around $10 million in 
1939, and no let-up in the current 
high level of operations seems in 
sight. Niles-Bement reported net of 
$4.71 per share last year, but this 
total should be surpassed in 1940. 
(Also FW, May 22.) 


Public Service of N. J. io 

Primary appeal of shares is for 
dividend income; approx. price, 33 
(indicated ann. rate, $2.40; yield, 
7.2%). On a 12-months’ basis (to 
April 30) the Public Service system 
reported net income equal to $2.85 a 
share, against $2.61 in the corre- 


sponding 1939 period. So far, earn- 
ings gains have been realized by good 
control over expenses. Coal costs, 
however, may develop into a factor 
of some importance. Nevertheless, 
the chances are that profit will not be 
materially changed from the $2.88 a 
share shown in 1939 and that current 
dividend rate will remain unchanged. 


(Also FW, Feb. 7.) 


Servel C+ 

Existing holdings of shares (now 
around 9) may be retained in specu- 
lative portfolios (paid 50 cents so far 
this year). Servel is now in its sea- 
sonally best quarter and sales should 
continue to show gains over year-ago 
levels. Because of sharp reductions 
in prices, however, earnings may not 
approach the levels expected earlier 
this year. For six months to Apri! 
30, last, profit was equivalent to 59 
cents a share, compared with 61 cents 
in the like 1939 period. But indi- 
cated dividend rate of $1 a share will 
probably be maintained. 


U. S. Plywood C+ 

Although obviously speculative, 
existing small holdings of shares may 
be retained; approx. price on N. Y. 
Curb, 21 (paid 60 cents so far this 
year). This is one of the companies 
that is apparently in line to benefit 
from higher airplane manufacturing 
activity. Under a recently obtained 
license, it is preparing to make air- 
plane wings and fuselage by combin- 
ing veneers and plastics. Current 
estimates are that earnings in the fis- 
cal year to April 30, last, approxi- 
mated $2.50 a share. This would 
compare with $1.69 in the preceding 
fiscal twelvemonth. 
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THE UTILITIES it is to the 
ARE PREPARED asting credit 

of our far- 
flung and coordinated utility systems 
that they are well prepared for what- 
ever demands are made upon them 
for the so all-important power to 
speed up our industrial activity to the 
maximum the President in his fireside 
chat a week ago declared is essential 
for the nation’s defense. This is a 
great achievement considering how 
in the last seven years the utilities 
have been the shining target of preju- 
diced political assault and hypocritical 
demagogy, the like of which has not 
been witnessed in many generations, 
and to which no other industry has 
had to submit. 

Abuses, it is true, had crept into 
the rapidly growing business, as they 
had in other channels of industrial ac- 
tivity in the hectic speculative period 
of the ‘twenties. But instead of sin- 
gling out the culprits for exterrnina- 
tion, which would have been the sane 
and practical course to take, a blanket 
indictment of wrong doing was 
brought against the entire industry. 

For seven years the utilities have 
been in the dog house, all because of 
the unreasoning hatred. Men of un- 
questionable integrity have been pil- 
loried before public opinion as if they 
were Public Enemy No. 1. Leading 
units whose operations were clean as 
a hound’s tooth were held up as ex- 
amples sinister enough to require the 
most punitive regulation. 

All this, however, was not sufficient 
to satisfy the hatred of the misguided 
and selfishly blinded enemies of the 
utilities. The dismemberment of the 
holding companies —those strong 
feeders of cash, the only method by 
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which their present widespread dis- 
tribution systems became possible 
was ordered. 

Under these barrages, whose in- 
tense fire never ceased during these 
seven years, investors in utility se- 
curities have been needlessly and 
tragically shorn of their wealth, for 
they have seen their investments 
shrink to mere fractions of their in- 
trinsic worth. 

Now that the nation is confronted 
with a grave crisis, and is so urgently 
in need of coordination and _ full 
hearted cooperation, the folly of dis- 
memberment emerges in all of its im- 
practical aspects and makes it all the 
more apparent why a truce should be 
declared that would permit the indus- 
try to fulfill one hundred per cent the 
President’s effort to prepare us for 
any eventuality. 


THE POWER WE MUST. 
DEPEND UPON 


ROOSEVELT’S In his latest 
FIRESIDE CHAT fireside chat 

the President 
mentioned two things to be guarded 
against that could seriously interfere 
with the Nation’s efforts to surround 
itself with a high wall of protection 
which no enemy could breach—one 
was sabotage and the other the weak- 
ening of the people’s confidence in our 
strength. 

Both of those things have a specific 
bearing on the utilities, the power arm 
of the Government. There is subtle 
and sinister influence in political 
sabotage, and it cannot be denied that 
the utilities have suffered from it. It 
must now be uprooted with all of its 
destructive tentacles, and in its place 
should be adopted a smoothly operat- 
ing community of interest and team 
work if this important sector of our 
defense lines is to operate vigorously 
and confidently. 

If investors are to be depended 
upon to furnish the additional capital 
the utilities will need for any further 
rapid expansion to keep industry fully 
speeded up, it becomes vitally neces- 
sary that their morale and faith in the 
public service industry are revivified 
and restored. 

Such is the stark reality that must 
be faced, and faced in good faith if 
the President’s wishes are to be re- 
alized. No industry has proven itself 
any sounder at its core than have the 
utilities. They have demonstrated 
their strength by continuous progress 
in face of seven discouraging years of 
political martyrdom. 

All the industry asks now is peace 
and understanding as it answers 
“Ready” to the roll call to patriotic 
duty. 
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Service ina Changing World 


"Things change, people do not." 


At home as well as abroad, "things" are changing. 
"people", the United Light and Power Company is holding close 


to fundamentals. 


Take service, for instance... 


Year in and year out, this electric and gas system strives to main- 
tain a high, unvarying quality of public service for some five and 
one-half million people in thirteen middle western and southern states. 


Integrity of service—lIt is our contribution toward stability in a 
changing world. 


THE UNITED LIGHT AND POWER COMPANY 


An apt observation today. 


But like 


PUBLICLY OWNED POWER 
GETS ANOTHER SETBACK 


ublic opinion, a force which has 
P sometimes been roused by the 
politicians against privately owned 
utilities in recent years, appears now 
to be veering further in their favor. 
The latest indication of this trend is 
especially heartening, since it comes 
from a region which in the past has 
been all too ready to accept at face 
value the Utopian claims of public 
power advocates. Despite high- 
powered propaganda and bookkeeping 
which is, to say the least, peculiar, the 
voters are beginning to realize that 
public ownership and operation of 
utility properties is productive of no 
more desirable results than higher 
costs, higher rates, higher taxes and 
inferior service. 
Shortly after 
Bonneville Dam started, 


construction of 
the 
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legislatures of Oregon and Washing- 
ton authorized the creation of Peo- 
ple’s Utility Districts by majority 
vote of residents of the area con- 
cerned. These districts were to be 
set up to purchase and distribute 
power from Bonneville; they had the 
authority to acquire private proper- 
ties through condemnation proceed- 
ings and to establish rates to be paid 
by consumers. 

Several weeks ago a primary elec- 
tion was held in Portland, Ore., in 
which the voters were asked to set up 
such a District and eventually acquire 
properties of Portland General Elec- 
tric and Northwestern Electric 
valued at around $50 million. This 
proposal was defeated by a vote of 
about 2% to 1. Six nearby rural 
areas voted on similar propositions ; 


in five of these elections public power 
suffered a defeat. Among other 
things, the voters undoubtedly bore 
in mind the result of a condemnation 
suit decided late in April in which 
the Cowlitz County Utility District, 
which was seeking to acquire proper- 
ties of the Washington Gas & Elec- 
tric Company for $3,850,000, was or- 
dered by the jury to pay over $6 
million—all of which would have to 
come out of taxes. 


NEWSPRINT BOOM 
IN CANADA 


F or the remaining months of 1940, 
Canadian newsprint mills will 
have to operate at better than 91 per 
cent of rated capacity in order to meet 
the demand which the Newsprint As- 
sociation of Canada estimates will 
develop, according to The Financial 
Post, Toronto. This means that for 
the last half of the year, Canadian 
mills will have to produce more 
newsprint than they did in the final 
half of 1937, when the industry at- 
tained record peaks. 
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SMALL ARMS MAKERS— 


ARE THEY WAR BABIES? 


First World War brought large earnings gains. This 
conflict should do the same, although probably not 


to the same extent. 


N either Remington nor 
Savage Arms can be classified 
as suppliers of the implements of war 
strictly in the light of their activities 
during the past twenty years. Both 
are producers of sporting firearms: 
shotguns, rifles, ammunition, target 
pistols, etc. The principal buyers of 
such articles are sportsmen and farm- 
ers. Colt’s Patent Fire Arms, on 
the other hand, specializes in martial 
equipment. It is the sole domestic 
manufacturer of machine guns; its 
Browning guns are used by the infan- 
try, naval, aircraft, anti-aircraft and 
anti-tank divisions of our defense 
forces. Superficially at least, Colt’s 
therefore appears to be a more im- 
portant potential beneficiary of the 
national defense program than the 
other two companies in this general 
field. 

In addition to its machine gun out- 
put, Colt’s makes rifles and revolvers 
used by police and sportsmen, has an 
important stake in production of 
moulded plastics and has recently de- 
veloped a synthetic gem used in cos- 
tume jewelry. Its chief dependence, 
however, is upon government orders 
for machine guns. This has enabled 
the company to display a considerably 
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more impressive earnings trend in re- 
cent years than have Savage and 
Remington. The two latter companies 
failed last year to equal their 1937 
profits and failed by a still greater 
margin to attain the earnings levels 
witnessed in 1929. But Colt’s has 
surpassed its 1929 income in each of 
the last four years; 1939 net was the 
best since 1918 so far as is known 
(earnings were not reported from 
1919 through 1927). 

All three companies established 
their earnings peaks during the last 
war, and at levels far above any prof- 
its reported since that time—more 
than twice as high as the subsequent 
peak for Remington and Savage, 
more than three times as high in the 
case of Colt’s. All these enterprises 
sold rifles and ammunition to the 
Government in large quantities. In 
addition, Browning machine guns 
were important contributors to earn- 
ings of Colt’s, while Savage Arms 
was then producing Lewis machine 
guns. None of the latter have been 
made since 1919, but production could 
doubtless be resumed if the need 
arose. 

A number of foreign orders have 
been received by these companies in 
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recent months. Colt’s in particular 
is in a position to benefit from arma- 


ment activity abroad, since it has con- 


tracts with foreign countries for use 
of its patents. Savage Arms has been 
receiving “experimental” orders from 
the U. S. Government, and Reming- 
ton has booked ammunition business 
in excess of $2 million from the same 
source. When the armament pro- 
gram gets into full swing (and par- 
ticularly if this country should enter 
the war) Government orders should 
materially augment the sales volume 
of small arms makers. It should be 
remembered, however, that profits on 
such business are limited to 12 per 
cent by the Vinson-Trammel Act, 
and that actual earnings would prob- 
ably be considerably less than this 
under war conditions. 

Nevertheless, substantial profits 
should be possible over coming 
months. Colt’s occupies a more con- 
servative position than the other two 
equities due to the company’s greater 
diversification of activities and its ex- 
cellent dividend record (payments 
have been uninterrupted since 1912 
at least, and probably for a much 
longer period). Remington Arms is 
not listed and occupies a minority 
position, as about 60 per cent of the 
common stock is owned by duPont. 
Furthermore, since there are almost 
7.5 million shares of the junior issue 
outstanding, substantial total profits 
must be shown before common share 
earnings bulk very large. Savage 
Arms (recent price, 21) appears 
thoroughly deflated around current 
levels, and this issue and Colt’s (70) 
appear to be the most desirable spec- 
ulations upon the profits to be derived 
from forthcoming Government orders 
for arms and ammunition. 
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Despite shock of Belgian surrender, closing stock prices 
held above previous lows. Recent action suggests that 
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war developments are diminishing in importance as price 


trend determinants. 


THE CHARACTER of the stock market appears 
to have undergone an important although not yet 
conclusive change. News of the surrender of the 
Belgian army carried almost as great a shock to the 
average observer as did the initial invasion of the 
Low Countries several weeks ago. But in less than 
a half hour the selling that had thereby been in- 
duced had been absorbed, and during the re- 
mainder of the day prices moved irregularly up- 
ward. Although the market had previously under- 
gone tremendous liquidation, nevertheless it is sig- 
nificant that only around 600,000 shares were 
traded in the first hour, when the decline occurred, 
as compared with more than a million shares an 
hour during some of the preceding waves of selling 
that have been seen in recent weeks. During Tues- 
day, also, there appeared reports of Administra- 
tion plans to raise taxes further (never a bullish 
factor) in order to realize $600 million to $700 
million more a year, one of the means being a 
ten per cent increase in corporate and individual 
income levies. Marketwise, the net effect of these 
developments was that the familiar industrial aver- 
age closed down only 2.09 points on the day (and 
5.84 points above the lows established in the first 
hour). 


IT IS TOO EARLY to conclude that the market 
has largely emerged from the influences of the 
changing tides of the Allied forces in Europe, and 
that henceforth the economy of this country will 
again determine the price trend. But there appear 
to be good grounds for the opinion that the great 
bulk of the liquidation has been completed, and 
that the bottom of the current move will eventually 
be established not far from current levels. Further 
tests are likely to be seen in coming weeks (entrance 
of Italy into the war, as a possibility) and these may 
provide the additional evidence necessary before 
it is prudent to proclaim the 1940 bear market over. 


INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITY in this country is con- 
tinuing the improvement that, a month ago, set in 
even without the aid of an accelerated domestic 


arms program. Not only are a number of indus- 
tries approaching capacity operations, but there 
now are beginning to appear reports of companies 
here and there planning to expand their plants in 
order to handle the increasing orders that seem 
definitely in sight. Conference Board figures show 
that the recession in industrial shipments was checked 
in April, and more important, in that month the 
index of manufacturers’ new orders for that month 
rose ten per cent above the March level (and was 
21 per cent higher than for April, 1939), consti- 
tuting the first advance since last September. Im- 
provement was widespread, and by no means con- 
fined to the lines engaged in furnishing war needs. 
The present prospect is that the indexes of in- 
dustrial production will show a much more rapid re- 
covery from their recent lows than was thought pos- 
sible only a month or so ago. This means that, 
while aggregate corporate earnings for the current 
quarter will not equal the results of the initial three 
months, the margin of difference will not be great. 


INDICATED MARKET policy at the present time 
quite naturally calls for continued exercise of cau- 
tion in light of the risks (although they seem to be 
diminishing) of the effects of unexpected news de- 
velopments on prices. Obviously this is no time 
for the individual to over extend his position re- 
gardless of how attractive present prices may ap- 
pear in comparison with their recent highs or even 
compared with indicated current and prospective 
earnings. For those who are more concerned with 
obtaining comparatively generous incomes, and who 
are prepared to ignore the possibilities of further 
price declines, there now are available sound issues 
which afford yields of more than six per cent on 
the basis of their average payments over the past 
ten years. (A number of such stocks are listed on 
page 6.) When more speculative issues can be 
purchased with greater confidence, the best op- 
portunities will doubtless be found among the 
shares of companies whose normal earnings will 
be augmented by business incident to rearmament. 
—Written May 29; Richard J. Anderson. 
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WHAT IF WAR ENDS? The culmination of 
major warfare historically ushers in a post-war de- 
flationary period. But under present conditions, 
an early end to the war would not find this country 
threatenea with deflation of serious: proportions. 
In the first place, there has been no preceding 
speculative activity of significance in our markets, 
commodities as well as securities. Second, the pre- 
vailing level of industrial inventories, while some- 
what higher than would be called for under peace- 
time conditions, is by no means burdensome and 
within a comparatively few months could be 
brought down to normal. Furthermore, cessation 
of hostilities abroad—if it were to follow a Ger- 
man victory—would doubtless result in a redoubling 
of our own defense activities, to a very large ex- 
tent offsetting the effect of termination of Allied 
purchases in this country. It would seem that just 
now the threat of inflation, and not of deflation, is 
the potentiality to be watched. 


UTILITIES AS WAR BENEFICIARIES: Speed- 
ing up of the country's industrial machine to pro- 
vide the implements of defense will find a number 
of important power and light companies called 
upon to increase their output, with a correspond- 
ingly favorable effect on gross and net. Those to 
benefit most will be companies already having a 
large industrial load in comparison with their total 
demand. For, if only a tenth of gross revenues 
now are derived from industrial users, a fifty per 
cent increase in industrial demand would theoreti- 
cally mean a gain of but ten per cent in aggregate 
gross. Another consideration is that a holding 
company may own a subsidiary serving a highly 
industrialized area, yet that subsidiary's contribu- 
tion to the parent's revenues might be a compara- 
tively small part of the total. Thus the effect on 
the parent's common stock earnings would be neg- 
ligible. All in all, selected utility companies are in 
a position to benefit from the expected armament 
program, but investor discrimination still is essen- 
tial. (Details on page 7.) 


NEW MODELS FOR 1941: Despite rumors to 
the contrary, it seems unlikely that the automobile 
manufacturers will go into the coming model year 
without effecting the usual changes in the appear- 
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ance of their product. The industry is well into its 
tool and die program, and a month or two hence 
will doubtless see its completion. It will take at 
least that long for the newest phase of the country's 
rearmament program to get into swing sufficiently 
to require the services of the tool and die makers 
who are now employed on automotive lines. (Look- 
ing further ahead, however, it may develop that 
1941 models will have to be carried over into 1942 
if the country is still rearming at feverish pace a 
year hence.) As to immediate outlook for profits, 
it would seem that any decline in retail demand for 
pleasure cars as a result of the stock market decline 
should find an important offset during the second 
half of the year in government orders of various 
sorts. Trucks and cars will of course be sold to the 
Army in large numbers, and in addition to those 
“regular'’ lines various companies are going into 
numerous other products needed for a modern mili- 
tary machine. Tanks (or parts thereof) will doubt- 
less be made, as well as gun carriages, aviation 
motors, shells and a wide variety of other material. 
Small parts and equipment will be made not only 
by the automobile companies themselves, but also 
to an important extent by the accessory manufac- 
turers. 


PROSPECTIVE INVENTORY LOSSES SMALL: 
The wide declines in the commodity markets that 
followed the German invasion of the Lowlands were 
confined largely to agricultural items. The bulk of 
the industrial commodities are currently selling for 
just about the same prices as those that were pre- 
vailing before this latest phase of the European 
war. Wholesale quotations on iron, steel and lead 
are unchanged, while copper, zinc, and rubber are 
actually somewhat higher, and tin is up about five 
cents a pound. Cotton and wool have declined a 
bit, but silk has advanced. On the whole, it would 
appear at the present time that few companies will 
have to make any extensive inventory write-offs at 
the end of the current half year. 


FARM INCOME UP: In the first four months of 
the year, farmers received $2.6 billion cash income, 
up 12 per cent from the same period of 1939. 
Not only did income from marketings rise about 
ten per cent, but government bounties increased 
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by more than 26 per cent. The decline in farm 
commodity prices during the past several weeks 
means that less will be received for some of the 
crops which later on will come onto the markets, 
but it is a safe assumption that a bountiful govern- 
ment will see that total income this year will not 
decline appreciably below last year's level. Wheat 
has suffered one of the worst declines—about 20 
per cent—but income from wheat usually accounts 
for only about six to seven per cent of total farm 
income. Fully as important are poultry and eggs, 
and wholesale prices for the latter not only have 
not changed since May 10, but are higher than a 
year ago. The largest single source of income 
(around 20 per cent of the total) from farm market- 
ings is provided by dairy products. In most sec- 
tions of the country farmers are receiving more 
for their milk than last year, and wholesale butter 
prices also are up. 


RADIO SALES GAINS AHEAD: The warfare 
abroad, with its attendant increase in public inter- 
est in the radio news reports, has stimulated de- 
mand for broadcast receiving sets. A few weeks 
hence, the political campaigns will provide another 
stimulant. Beginning January |, frequency modu- 
lation goes on the air on a commercial basis, and 
present sets will have to be replaced if listeners are 
to receive programs transmitted by this new means 
of radio broadcasting. Added to all this is the 
fact that radio has become an indispensable arm 
of modern warfare, and the American defense pro- 
gram will have to include a very large expansion in 
the radio equipment of the Army, Navy and Ma- 
rine Corps if these forces are to be brought to the 
point of operating efficiency. Thus the indications 
are that the radio manufacturing industry will con- 
tinue to enjoy a high level of sales, which last year 
included 9.1 million broadcast receiving sets, a new 
high record and more than double the volume sold 
as recently as 1934. 


BROKERS’ LOANS DOWN: A? about $400 
million, brokers’ loans are currently at the lowest 
levels seen since 1933—and only $164 million above 
the lowest figure recorded for 1932. Although 
loans of course declined along with the drop in 
stock market prices, prior to the recent break they 
had been running at only about $475 million to 
$480 million, which compares with an average of 
around $1.7 billion for 1935 and 1936. Thus it is 
seen that the price collapse of the past several 
weeks was not a result of an unhealthy situation in 
the market itself. Nor, of course, was it brought 
about by anything in the general business situation, 
either currently or in reasonable prospect. The 
explanation is that American investors were caught 
by a wave of fear, abandoning logic to the winds. 


NEWS FACTORS: 
POSITIVE: 
Business Indexes—Extend rise. 


Retail Sales—Record sharp gains in mid-West in- 
dustrial centers. 


Machine Tool Industry—Slated for further sharp 
expansion in connection with defense program. 


NEUTRAL: 
Utility Integration—Should be hastened by new 
SEC policy. 


Supreme Court—Declares labor unions subject to 
anti-trust laws; current action of Justice Depart- 
ment apparently sustained. 


NEGATIVE: 


European War—Belgian Army surrenders on King's 
order. 


Congress—New tax legislation will delay adjourn- 
ment. 
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The issues listed here do not constitute all of 
the purchase recommendations made from time 
to time by THE FINANCIAL WORLD, nor is it 
intended that one's holdings should necessarily 
be confined exclusively to these securities. This 
service is to be regarded as supplementary to 
various other features which appear each week. 
Purchases of speculative issues should be made 
only when consistent with the polices outlined 
in the "Market Outlook’ on page 15. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


BONDS 


Thesé bonds can be used to form an investment portfolio 
backlog. While all are not of the highest grade, they are 
reasonably safe as to interest and principal. 


FOR INCOME: ‘price “Vield| 
Great Northern gen. 5s, '73..... 87 5.74%, Not 
Pacific Power & Light Ist 5s, ‘'55.. 88 5.68 103'/, 
Pennsylvania R.R. deb. 4!/2s,'70.. 79 5.69 102!/2 
West. Maryland R.R. Ist 4s, '52.. 72 5.55 Not 


FOR PROFIT: 
Allis-Chalmers conv. deb. 4s, ‘52 107 3.73% 106 


Interlake Iron conv. deb. 4s, '47 79 5.06 105!/, 
Lion Oil Ref. conv. deb. 4!/2s, ‘52 90 5.00 102!/2 
Phelps Dodge conv. deb. 3!/2s, '52 107 3.27 105 
Phillips Petrol. conv. deb. 3s, ‘48 105 2.85 102!/, 
United Drug deb. 5s, '53........ 76 6.57 104 


PREFERRED STOCKS 
FOR INCOME: 


These are good grade issues, and suitable for investment 
purposes for income. 


Recent Current Call 
Price Yield Price 
American Water Works $6 cum... 85 7.06%, 110 
Chesapeake & Ohio $4 non-cum.. 85 4.70 107!/, 
Crown Cork & Seal $2.25 cum. 
40 562 48!/, 
Tide Water Asso. Oil $4.50 cum. 83 5.42 107 


FOR PROFIT: 


Reasonably assured dividends and prospect of appreciation 
are combined in these issues. 


Radio Corp., $3.50 Ist cum. conv. 51 6.86%, 100 


Union Pacific R.R. $4 non-cum.... 77 5.19 Not 
West Penn. Elec. $7 cum. cl. 'A' 99 7.07 115 
Youngstown Sheet & T. 5!/2% cum. 80 6.87 105 


COMMON STOCKS FOR INCOME 


The primary attraction of these issues is dividend regularity 
and reasonable yield. While not devoid of appreciation 


Divi- _Indi- Annual 
STOCKS Price 1938 Yield 1930 
Adams-Millis .......... 17 $1.00 5.8% $3.21 $3.54 
American Snuff ......... 54 3.25 5.8 3.32 3.03 
25 1.85 7.4 273.35 723.42 
Borden Company ....... 18 1.40 7.8 1.51 1.81 
Carolina, Clinch. & Ohio. 78 5.00 6.4 ae. Be 
Chesapeake & Ohio..... 33 2.50 7.6 2.62 3.49 
Corn Products ......... 46 3.00 65 3.18 3.32 
First National Stores.... 35 2.50 7.2 x3.38 2.49 


possibilities, price movements will probably tend to be more 
restricted than those of the "Business Cycle’ group. 


Divi- Indi- Annual 
STOCKS ends ented, — 
ge 20 $1.20 6.0% $1.64 $1.90 
Louisville G. & E. "A"... 17 1.50 8.8 1.99 2.33 
MacAndrews & Forbes... 26 2.00 7.7 1.99 2.47 
Melville Shoe .......... 26 2.00 7.7 1.80 2.65 
National Distillers ...... 19 2.00 10.5 3.85 3.43 
Pacific Lighting ........ 37 3.00 8.1 4.18 3.60 
Reynolds Tobacco, "B".. 35 2.30 6.6 237 2.56 
Union Pacific R.R........ 770 7.7 6.62 6.74 


t—Dividend guaranteed by Atlantic Coast Line and Louisville & Nashville. c—Nine months. x—Fiscal year ended 
March 31, 1939. z—12 months ended January 31, 1939 and 1940. 


BUSINESS CYCLE STOCKS 


Occupying the best position for price appreciation in periods 
of rising markets, stocks of the business cycle type are 
logically more susceptible to price declines in periods of 
general market weakness. The issues listed in this group 
cannot be expected to resist the trend when virtually the 
entire market is declining but their potentialities are such as 


Divi- Annual 
Allis-Chalmers .......... 24 $1.25 $1.44 $2.09 
American Bank Note ..... 7 DO.35 DO.57 
American Brake Shoe..... 31 1.25 1.03 2.39 
Amer. Car & Foundry.... 22 ....  *D6.15 bD4.60 
Amer. Cyanamid "B"..... 31 0.60 0.91 2.07 
Anaconda Wire & Cable... 25 DO.23 
Bethlehem Steel ......... 70 1.50  D0.70 5.75 
Climax Molybdenum ...... 30 3.20 3.12 4.09 
Commercial Solvents ..... 9 age DO.11 0.61 
Consolidated Coppermines 6 0.30 0.20 +0.57 
Crown Cork & Seal....... 23 Peay 1.37 2.80 
El Paso Natural Gas...... 27 1.50 3.30 3.73 
Glidden Company ....... 12 0.50 2D0.29 21.70 


to warrant their retention in moderate amount in well diversi- 
fied portfolios. Naturally, the price changes which have 
occurred since original purchase recommendations of these 
stocks vary among the individual issues. Consequently, it is 
suggested that new subscribers consult our investor's inquiry 
department before making initial purchases from this group. 


Annual 
STOCKS 
Kennecott Copper ...... 28 $2.00 $2.10 $3.14 
Lima Locomotive ........ 18 D3.26 D0.64 
22 2.00 y!.42 y2.32 
Mathieson Alkali ........ 23 1.50 1.01 1.12 
McCrory Stores .......... Il 1.00 1.48 1.95 
Montgomery Ward ...... 37 1.25 3.50 4.9\ 
National Gypsum ........ 6 0.25 0.49 0.94 
Nat'l Malleable & Steel... 17 1.00 D2.87 2.60 
Paraffine Companies ..... 30 2.25 $2.80 c2.62 
Pennsylvania Railroad .... 17 1.00 0.84 2.43 
8 0.25 0.38 
Standard Brands .......... 0.47'2 0.62 0.51 
Thompson Products ...... 28 1.00 1.33 3.90 
Timken Roller Bearing... .. 38 2.50 0.59 3.02 


t—Before depletion. $—Fiscal year ended June 30, 1939. b—Six months. c—Nine months. D—Deficit. x—Fiscal year 
ended April 30, 1939. y—Fiscal years ended January 28, 1939 and February 3, 1940. z—Fiscal year ended October 31. 
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With stock prices tracing the broadest recovery since 
invasion of the Low Countries, Wall Street began the 
past week in a spirit of cautious optimism. But it was 
short-lived. Tuesday's headlines proclaimed that the 
Belgian Monarch had ordered his troops to cease re- 
sistance. So just before the market opened on that morn- 
ing, defeatism again took hold and commission houses 
prepared for the worst. 


Initial prices seemed to bear out most fears. Declines 
ranged from 1 to 7 points and the entire list looked 
lower. Here and there, whispers of a fresh panic were 
heard. Not long after the opening, however, volume 
tapered and quotations firmed all along the line. Con- 
sidering recent sessions, with transactions crossing the 
2- and 3-million share mark, balance of the day was 
quiet. For volume was less than 1.3 million shares. 
Best of all, highest prices for stocks were scored in the 
closing minutes of the session and the “averages” man- 
aged to make up most of their primary loss. 


When character of the overnight news is taken into 
account, action of Tuesday’s market was impressive. 
Under the circumstances, it was natural that financial 
sentiment should undergo a change for the better. This 
was reflected on Wednesday, when pivotals opened strong 
on some fairly large sized blocks, with balance of the 
list showing a good tone. 


Talk is now being heard that the market has finally 
reached a “sold out” position. This was being said with 


an eye on action of commodities last Tuesday, for this 
paralleled the movement in stocks. Wheat, for example, 
was down 3 cents at the opening but made up all ex- 
cept a half-cent of that loss by closing time. Of course, 
it is not hard to visualize another sharp sell-off if an- 
other shock comes—say declaration of war by Italy. 
But it seems reasonable to assume that the market has 
“discounted about 80 per cent of all possible bad news.” 


On this side of the water, national defense continues 
as the all-important topic of discussion. It has official 
Washington in a veritable whirl of activity and the re- 
percussions are soon to be felt throughout the nation. 
Insofar as specific areas are concerned, the Middle West 
will probably turn out to be the real hot-bed of indus- 
trial activity. Machine tool makers are now running at 
virtual capacity, but they are in for a substantial volume 
of additional business; how they can gear facilities to 
handle it, is a question. The automobile industry, how- 
ever, may prove the country’s ace. Its present plant 
is unexcelled in the world and conversion to armament 
output could be relatively rapid. 


Apropos speculative losses, checking around the Street 
brought this unexpected bit of psychology from one 
commodity broker: “People don’t mind so much if a 
loss is spread over a long period of time,” he said. “But 
when they get ‘burned out’ in two or three days—well, 
that’s too much; it always means we have to build up 
new accounts.—Written, May 29. 


The Most Active Stocks—Week Ended May 28, 1940 


Shares -—Price—~ Net 
Stock: Traded Open Last Change 
152,600 17 17% + ¥% 
143,800 44 45% +1% 

General Motors ............ 138,000 40 39 —l 
Bethlehem Steel ............ 106,900 6834 6814 —% 
Republic Steel .............. 103,900 145% 15% + % 
Anaconda Copper .......... 101,600 19 21% +1% 

Boeing Airplane ............ 101,300 17% 15% —2 
Lockheed Aircraft ......... 87,600 29% 291% — % 
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Shares -——Price—— _ Net 
Traded Open Last Change 
78,200 9% 
74,600 29% 29364 +% 
74,400 4% 
70,500 18 17% 
59,600 7% 7% + 
54,600 561% 57 + 


Stock: 
General Electric ............ 
Radio Corp. of America..... 
North American Aviation... 
Socony Vacuum Oil......... 
Chrysler Comp. ......... pace 
Continental Motors ........ 
Aviation GOP 
Baldwin Locomotive ........ 


54,600 3 3% 
51,300 5% 5% 
49,300 16% 17% 
47,200 


F intows 
q 
A gee 
4 
4 
+1% 
nternatl. Paper & ower.. 86,200 4 11% +% + % as 
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War Baby Talk 


Chrysler Corporation will be pre- 
pared to handle orders for ordnance 
as well as building military trucks 
for the motorized army—a special de- 
partment is being created to allocate 
certain divisions of the plant for mak- 
ing shells, bomb fuses and cartridge 
cases. .. . The new pancake type of 
airplane engine developed by the Ly- 
coming affiliate of Aviation Corpora- 
tion is expected to find broad adoption 
in the U. S. Army Air Corps—this 
flat motor is only 37 inches at its 
highest point, compared with up to 54 
inches for the conventional radial en- 
gines. . . . A good many “plough- 
share-to-sword” reports can be ex- 
pected to emerge from industrial 
sources as rearmament progresses— 
Mengel Company, for instance, will 
utilize part of its toy hobby horse 
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facilities for making munition boxes. 
... Aluminum Company of America 
would be a leading beneficiary if shells 
and cartridges can be made from 
aluminum instead of brass and copper 
—the lighter cases would permit a 
soldier to carry more ammunition. 
. .. No time is being wasted by the 
J. B. Williams Company, which is al- 
ready testing a special soldier’s shav- 
ing kit in Canada—it is to be hoped 
that this product won’t become a 
necessity south of the border. 


Plastic Parade 


International Paper & Power will 
make the raw material for the new 
plastic paper which will be made into 
the vacuum pack containers that com- 
pare favorably with the tin can 
variety—a leading brand of coffee is 
expected to be the first to try them. 


N your own tactful way, Miss Secre- 

tary, you have brought Leadership to 
Underwood. Year after year you have asked 
for the right to work on the Underwood as 
the machine of your choice. And Underwood, 
in return, has not only developed the basic 
features of speed, accuracy, durability and 
simplicity but has given your favorite type- 
writer far greater operating ease. It was in 
your interest that the Champion Keyboard 
was developed . . . for your comfort that 
the Underwood was given Front Controlled 
Margin Stops—for your ease of touch that 
Dual Touch Tuning was created. 


Copyright, 1940 Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 
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NDERWOOD MASTER TYPEWRITER 
SERIAL NO. 5,000,000 


Wouldn’t you like to read the winning answer 
to the question: “What Are the Qualifications 
Of A Good Secretary??? Write for free booklet 
entitled—‘‘Patty Perfect’’— featuring prize essay 
in recent “5 Millionth Underwood’’ Contest. 


Typewriter Division UNDERWOOD 
ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY, 
Typewriters, Accounting Machines, 
Adding Machines, Carbon Paper, Rib- 
bons and other Supplies . . . One Park 
Ave., New York, N. Y. Sales and Service 
Everywhere. Underwood Elliott Fisher 
Speeds the World’s Business. 


... Saccharin, the sweet chemical 
that became a sugar substitute in the 
other World War, will serve as the 
derivative for a new group of plastics 
—Plaskon Company has the patent on 
a process that will turn this sweet- 
meat into auto accessories, airplane 
bodies, radio cabinets, etc. Du 
Pont’s “Lucite,” the transparent plas- 
tic that conducts light around corners, 
adds further to its uses—in its tubu- 
lar form it will next be seen as guide 
lines for traffic intersections, airport 
runways and yacht basins. ... Several 
disc manufacturers are said to be in- 
terested in a new plastic for making 
phonograph records that would play 
four times as long as the present type 
—the secret is “in the groove” be- 
cause this plastic permits four grooves 
in the space required for one on the 
average record. 


Cigarette Circus 


Evidence that the tobacco com- 
panies are going in for research is 
afforded by American Tobacco’s latest 
claims for “Lucky Strike”—authori- 
tative tests are said to prove that 
“Luckies” average 12 per cent less in 
nicotine content than the four other 
leading brands. . . . The “Dunhill” 
cigarettes that are made by Philip 
Morris will soon be introduced in the 
longer size at no advance in the pres- 
ent price—along the same line 
Brown & Williamson is testing its 
ten-center, “Wings,” in the long size, 
also at no advance in price. . . . Ben- 
son & Hedges’ “Debs” brand of ciga- 
rettes which feature a scarlet-tip to 
hide lipstick stains may have to bring 
out other than the “Rose” color—the 
debs are asking for tips that actually 
match their lipsticks. 


Christenings 


The use of slow moving airships to 
carry illuminated advertising will be 
exploited by Goodyear Tire as “Sky- 
casting Neon-A-Grams.” . . . The 
tradename “Air Flow” has_ been 
utilized for almost everything from 
autos to air-conditioners but it seems 
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more suitable for a new cornet that 
is being brought out by York Band 
Instrument. ... “La Victoria Nopali- 
tos Tiernos” will be the name of a 
line of canned cactus to be offered by 
P. Baca & Company. . . . Newest in 
candy, made as a_ by-product of 
cheese, has been dubbed ‘‘Wheyfers”’ 
because they are made from whey. 
... Cadette Products has been formed 
to promote ‘“Cadette” toothpowder, 
the container of which can be used as 
a toy soldier after it becomes empty. 


Odds E& Ends 


The search for new sources of reve- 
nue has been rewarded in the case of 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
road—the sides of freight cars are 
to be leased as a new medium for out- 
door advertising. . . . General Foods 
will have a new angle to talk about 
in its next “Frosted Food” campaign 
—its “Birds Eye” brand of frosted 
peas has been approved by the Coun- 
cil on Foods of the American Medical 
Association, the first quick-frozen 
food to attain this seal of acceptance. 
... Third dimension sign letters for 
truck panel and address purposes are 
now available in cast aluminum— 
Northern Metal Products will soon 
be prepared to offer any letter or 
word in any size from % to 2 inches 
in thickness. ... From now until June 
sixteenth, which is Father’s Day, the 
NCFTPOFD (Nat’l Council for the 
Promotion of Father’s Day, Inc.) 
“will spare no effort in promoting a 
proper appreciation of Dad’’—all of 
which sounds like a lot of papaganda. 


FORD HAD 
1939 PROFIT 


em a year the general public is 
permitted a peep at the financial 
aspects of the privately owned Ford 
Motor Company. But it is only a 
peep, and many details remain un- 
disclosed. 

In order to do business in Massa- 
chusetts, all corporations must file 
their annual balance sheets with the 
Commissioner of Corporations and 
Taxation. Last week the motor giant 
turned in its statement as of Decem- 
ber 31 last, which disclosed the fact 
that during 1939 surplus rose $12.4 
million. In other words, that was the 
amount of profit that remained after 
the payment of dividends, if any. 
For 1938 surplus declined $19.2 mil- 
lion. The assumption is that in that 
vear operations resulted in a loss be- 
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Case #682 


A True Story 


The Case of the Harassed Honeymooners 


bee honeymoon is no time to have 
all the things happen to you that 
happened to the Tom Carpenters. 

First, they had to rush back from New 
Orleans to New York and the groom’s 
job. So they filled up with Gulfpride Oil 
and piled on the heat towards Florida. 
The weather was fine and the groom’s 
skillful driving kept them well ahead of 
schedule, plus keeping operating tem- 
peratures dangerously high. But he had 
so much faith in Gulfpride that he 
pushed the car to the limit... spent the 
saved time around St. Augustine. 

So far, so good. But, at Charleston, 
S. C., headlines warned of a blizzard. 
That evening they drove through a 40- 
year record snowstorm that turned the 
South into Antarctica. In Virginia—next 
day—they were almost icebound ... re- 
versing the strain on Gulfpride by craw]- 
ing along in bitter cold. 

At dawn’s crack, they were off again 
... Slid and skidded to New York and 
the all-important job. Says the groom: 
“When the oil was drained, the garage- 
man’s eyes bulged at Gulfpride’s unbe- 
lievable clearness. He refused to believe 


it had come all the way from New 
Orleans—with a loss of only 1 quart!”’ 

You may never go further than the 
grocery store in your car—yet it will 
profit you to buy the extra protection 
and economy of Gulfpride. 


Why Gulfpride Is Better! 
Gulfpride is the only 100% Pennsyl- 
vania oil refined by the Gulf-invented 
Alchlor process that removes up to 20% 
more waste and sludge. 


Gulfpride exceeds all known stand- 
ards—including Army and Navy. 


Have your car changed to Gulfpride 
today at the Sign of the Gulf Orange 
Disc. Gulf Oil Corp.... Gulf Refining 
Co... . Pittsburgh, Pa. 


100% PURE PENNSYLVANIA, / 
AT DEALERS’ 
IN SEALED CANS ONLY 


fore dividend payments—although it 
is of course possible (but not prob- 
able) that the Ford family drew 
down dividends totalling $20 million 
or so. 

As a matter of comparison, Gen- 
eral Motors last year had a profit of 
$183.3 million, and added $23 mil- 
lion to surplus after paying dividends ; 
for 1938 the respective figures were 
$102.2 million and $28.6 million. 
Chrysler last year earned $36.9 mil- 
lion and increased surplus by $15.1 
million; the 1938 profit was $18.8 
million, with $10.1 million added to 
surplus. 


Continued from page 4 


is high. 
afforded by panicky markets do not 
appear frequently, but when they do 
occur, the patience of far sighted in- 


The buying opportunities 


vestors is amply rewarded. The de- 
termination of buying levels presents 
a problem which often creates costly 
indecision; here the investor who 
stresses income has a distinct advan- 
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HROUGH the ages light has meant 

so much to man. It has been to him 
a symbol of beauty, freedom and health. 
Its absence means ugliness, poor living 
conditions, lack of progress. 


Millions are still living in the United 
States who can remember when there 
were no electric lights at all. Today, 
thanks to inventive genius and a plenti- 
ful supply of copper, countless miles of 
wires carry light throughout 
the land. And each year more 
electrified homes join in the 


ANACONDA 


fight to light up the dark corners. 


COPPER—Metal of Progress 
Edison’s invention of the incandescent 
lamp in 1879 and the building of the 
first central station in 1882 coincided 
with the development of the great cop- 
per ore bodies at Butte, Montana. Were 
it not that these new mines made cop- 
per available in abundance for the ex- 
pansion of electrical services, the growth 
of electricity and the progress 
of American civilization 


would have been retarded. 
40303 


ANACONDA COPPER MINING COMPANY 


25 Broadway 


New York 


tage. Timing is much less important 
for this type of buyer than for those 
who think largely or entirely in terms 
of appreciation. When a wide range 
of selection of sound stocks, yielding 
6 per cent or more on the basis of 
dividends paid over a period of years 
including depressions as well as re- 
coveries, is available—as has been the 
case recently—the income-minded in- 
vestor need not concern himself great- 
ly with a possible extension of the 
decline. He knows from experience 
that he has an opportunity to make 
acquisitions which will prove highly 
satisfactory, as the established earn- 
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ing power of his investments assures 
the regular receipt of dividend checks 
which represent a gratifying rate of 
return on his commitments. 

Trying to “pick the bottom” is 
hazardous even for those who deliber- 
ately concentrate on a more specula- 
tive policy, and are well versed in the 
risks of this approach to stock profits. 
The. difficulties have been increased 
by the character of the market in re- 
cent years, which has shown that 
sharply defined trends are subject 
to rapid reversals. After a decline 
as precipitous as that of last month, 
it is generally considered to be good 


speculative policy to withhold pur- 
chases, awaiting a possible further 
test of the market’s strength follow- 
ing the first important rally. How- 
ever, comparing present prices for the 
majority of speculative stocks with 
those which prevailed around the tops 
of the only sustained bull market of 
recent years (1935-37), the degree of 
risk entailed in a diversified program 
of “business cycle stock” purchases 
does not appear very formidable. In 
those divisions of the speculative mar- 
ket in which war influences are para- 
mount (aircrafts, machine _ tools, 
steels, etc.), other actual and potential 
factors must be carefully weighed. But 
even the outstanding “threat” to the 
market for these stocks—the possi- 
bility of an early termination of the 
war—is being viewed in a different 
light now that this country is com- 
mitted to a vast expansion of arma- 
ment activity. 


HYDRO-ELECTRIC 
COMPANIES IN 
FAVORED POSITION 


A" unusual set of circumstances 
is working quite favorably this 
year for companies producing hydro- 
electric power. During 1939 the 
water level steadily deteriorated, par- 
ticularly in New England and New 
York State. When business activity 
expanded sharply in September in 
response to the war, these utilities 
were hard pressed. Their power 
supply was considerably below nor- 
mal at a time when demand was ex- 
ceptionally high. To satisfy the de- 
mand, additional power had to be 
purchased elsewhere or produced 
from steam plants. As a result ex- 
penses increased sharply, and there 
was little profit in the transaction. 

But today the storage basins and 
dams are overflowing. While busi- 
ness activity in many lines has re- 
ceded since last fall, demand in gen- 
eral is still satisfactory—and another 
factor is helping materially. The 
principal customers of some of these 
hydro utilities are the paper mills, 
and activity in this line has increased 
substantially since the invasion of 
Norway and the consequent greater 
demand for domestic pulp. Still an- 
other factor is beneficial—freedom 
from the threat of higher coal costs 
facing steam power producers as the 
result of the war or of government 
control. 
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AIR-CONDITIONING 
MOVES FORWARD 


he tremendous growth of the 

electric utility business derived 
its start and impetus from its ability 
to give light to the home, the office, 
the store and the factory. This need 
was imperative and widespread. Bet- 
ter light solved many problems. 
Many more uses of electricity have 
been developed, but in all cases the 
application has been fitted t6 a spe- 
cific need. Even refrigeration and 
fans have found only a limited de- 
mand, not shared by all types of cus- 
tomers. 

Now there is developing a new use 
of electricity that promises eventually 
to be revolutionary in all phases of 
life and business, with only a few ex- 
ceptions. Air-conditioning in the 
complete sense of the word includes 
the heating, cooling, humidifying and 
cleansing of air. It has made some 
headway in the past three or four 
years. Rates have declined greatly 
during the past decade and are suff- 
ciently low for volume usage to make 
air-conditioning practical on a large 
scale. What is needed is standardi- 
zation of equipment so that it can be 
turned out by mass production meth- 
ods at correspondingly low prices. 

Many of the larger corporations 
have turned to this new field in recent 
years and the problem is being inten- 
sively studied. It is not too much to 
hope that this new activity will with- 
in a reasonable time create consider- 
able further employment, keep the 
manufacturer busy, raise the standard 
of living, and give the electric utili- 
ties another vigorous boost. 


FREIGHT TRAIN 


SPEED RECORD 


Dp": 1939, the average distance 
traveled per freight train per 
day was 401 miles—a new high record 
for speed. This compares with 398 
miles in 1938 and was 62 per cent 
faster than the 1920 average of 247 
miles. 


WORK SIX WEEKS 
FOR TAXES 


ach employee of Westinghouse 

Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany “worked six weeks for the tax 
collector in 1939,” according to a 
company statement issued to its sev- 
eral thousand employees. 
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“ONE AND MILLION KILOWATTS 


System operator calls for more electric- 
ity as thunderstorm darkens Manhattan. 


@ All the drama, excitement, and responsibility of keeping the 
world’s greatest city supplied with electric energy are concen- 
trated in Consolidated Edison’s thrilling World’s Fair exhibit, 
“The City of Light.” 

Last year, more than 7,500,000 people visited our building— 
many of them your own customers. This year, visitors will see 
many improvements and additions that you won’t want to miss. 

Members of the E.E.I. and their friends are cordially invited 
to visit New York on their way to or from the Convention. A 
hearty welcome, and some unforgettable moments, await you 
at the ‘“‘City of Light’”’—a stone’s throw from the Perisphere. 


OTHER POINTS OF INTEREST. We also recommend a visit 
to the exhibits of the Gas Industries and of the Electric Utili- 
ties, as well as the individual displays in the Power Building. 


CONSOLIDATED EDISON 


SYSTEM COMPANIES 
ELECTRIC, GAS, AND STEAM SERVICE FOR BUSINESS AND THE HOME 


HIGH and LOW PRICES — CHARTS and TABULATIONS 


CHARTS OF 3-TREND SECURITY CHARTS of 233 Leading Stocks, charting 
WEEKLY HIGH market action of 233 leading stocks week by week for past 18 
& LOW PRICES months. You can SEE weekly tops, bottoms, trends and volume 
—233 STOCKS at a glance. Each set includes: important statistics, Transparent 

Work Sheet, ratio ruler, and instructions. Next 12 monthiy issues 
$25.00. June issue $3.00. (Ask for samples of Daily, Weekly or Monthly Charts of 
100 Active Stocks for $8.50. Ask also about "STOCK PICTURE" with 800 Charts 
of Monthly High and Low Prices from Oct. I, 1932, to June |, 1940. June edition, 
$10.00. Sample chart and list of 800 stocks charted FREE on request.) 


HIGH AND LOW For each year from 1925 to 1934, inclusive—the greatest boom 
PRICES OF 6,000 = and worst depression years. This !0-year tabulation of yearly 
STOCKS AND high and low prices includes every security traded in on the 
BONDS various Stock Exchanges of the United States and Canada. 
Also "Bid and Asked" prices as of March Ist, 1913. 543 pages, 
9/44 x 12 inches, heavy paper covers. Published at $15.00: our price, $9.00, while 
supply lasts up to June lOth; after that date, $15.00. 
Books Mailed Same Day Remittance Is Received. Book Buyers Living in N. Y. City Add 2% Sales Tax 


FINANCIAL WORLD BOOK SHOP, 21 West Street, New York, N. Y. 
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ITEMS of 
INTEREST 


Upon request, and without obligation, 
any of the literature listed below will 
be sent free direct from the firm by 
whom isued. To expedite handling, 
each letter should be confined to a 
request for a single item. Print 
plainly and give name and address. 


Items of Interest Department 


The Financial World 
21 West Street, New York, N. Y. 


ACCURATE TOUCH TYPEWRITING 


19-page booklet for anyone who wishes to 
learn to write by touch. Also for Secre- 
taries who wish to increase their speed 
and accuracy. Please write on letterhead. 


AMERICA’S SMARTEST BOATS 


Beautifully illustrated brochure describes 
100 style-leading models at new low prices, 
features and specifications unobtainable 
from any other boat builder. 


EYE-SAVING LAMPS 


An interesting new catalogue, describing 
lamps for every reading, writing and 
working need in office and _ industry. 
Please write on business letterhead. 


HOW TO BUILD BETTER HOMES 


To provide livability and comfort econ- 
omy in operation; lasting home values; 
guaranteed protection. A most valuable 
booklet for anyone owning a home or 
expecting to remodel or build one. 


ACCOMPLISH MORE IN LESS TIME 


Folder describing the new low priced in- 
tercommunicating system for office, fac- 
tory and home. Please write on business 
letterhead. 


64-PAGE ART CATALOGUE 
Describing in detail and illustrating orig- 
inal signed etchings and lithographs of 62 
leading American artists, priced at only 
$5 each. Also included are 125 illustra- 
tions and exciting biographical data. 


AN ALL EXPENSE DUDE RANCH 
VACATION 
On a Ranch in the Rockies near Glacier 
National Park. A trip of thrills and yet 
inexpensive. 


COMFORT AND CLEANLINESS 

IN YOUR HOME 
This booklet brings you the facts about 
a great advance in low-cost-warm-air heat- 
ing for homes. For home owners only. 


PREVENTABLE ACCIDENTS 
A very interesting book showing the right 
and wrong ways of driving. Very help- 
ful to new as well as experienced motor- 
ists. Please write on letterhead. 


AIR CONDITIONERS FOR YOUR 
HOME AND OFFICE 
Enjoy cooled, dry, fresh clean air on hot, 
humid days and night. Moderately priced 
and obtainable on easy payments. Please 
write on business letterhead. 


HOW ONE CAN MAKE A LIVING ASA 

LIFE INSURANCE REPRESENTATIVE 
An informative 30-page booklet covering 
every phase of this subject suitable for 
anyone seeking employment which offers 
a future. 


OPENING AN ACCOUNT 


24-page informative booklet on this sub- 
ject. Prepared by a N. Y. S. E. firm. 


PATTY PERFECT 
Attractive booklet which answers the ques- 
tion: “What are the Qualifications of a 
Good Secretary?” Please write on busi- 
ness letterhead. 


ANALYSES OF 18 
ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENTS 
Also study of 24 dividend paying com- 


mon stocks, and statistics on 1,000 stocks. 
Made available by N. Y. S. E. firm. 
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Cities 
Service’s 
President 
W. Alton 


Jones 


A Missouri 
farmer’s son— 
born near 
Webb City.... 
U.& U. Country school 
educated; attended Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity (2 years). ... Early jobs in- 
cluded those of janitor, grocery store 
clerk and owner of a newspaper de- 
livery route. . . . Started business 
career in 1912 as an auditor for the 
Empire District Electric Company, 
Webb City & Carterville Gas Com- 
pany and several other Cities Service 
subsidiaries. . Joined Henry L. 
Doherty & Company in New York in 
1921. . . . Appointed first vice presi- 
dent of the Cities Service Company 
in 1928, a personal selection of the 
late Henry L. Doherty . . . groomed 
for the leadership of the Cities Serv- 
ice empire, and following the death 
of Henry L. Doherty last year was 
elected to the presidency. . . . Also 
an officer and director of many Cities 
Service affiliates and a director of the 
American Petroleum Institute... . 
Was one of the youngest men ever to 
serve as president of the Edison Elec- 
tric Institute. Only hobby: his job. 
Primary sports: golf and horseback 
riding. Father: two daughters of 
sub-deb age. 


Fairbanks, 
Morse’s 
President 
Robert H. 
Morse 


Son of the 
founder of 
Fairbanks, 
Morse & Com- 
pany—born in 
Chicago, Illinois. . . . Educated at the 
Manual Training School of Chicago; 
Shattuck School, Faribault, Minn.. 
and Hill School, Pottstown, Pa... . 


Finfoto 


Started career as an apprentice with 
Fairbanks, Morse ‘when seventeen 
years of age. . . . Worked forward 
step by step, serving as department 
manager, assistant manager, sales 
manager, vice-president and _ vice 
chairman. . . . Elected president and 
general manager of the company in 
1931, the primary position he has 
held since. . . . Gross sales of the com- 
pany aggregated $15.1 million in 
1931, after reaching a peak of $31.5 in 
1929; last year sales totaled $24.5 
million. . .. Also chairman of Munici- 
pal Acceptance Corporation and a di- 
rector of E. & T. Fairbanks & Com- 
pany, Canadian Fairbanks - Morse 
Company and E. & T. Fairbanks Co., 
Ltd. . . . Served as Colonel in the 
Signal Corps of the U. S. Army dur- 
ing the World War. Hobby: collect- 
ing antique arms. Favorite sports: 
hunting and yachting. Father: three 
sons and one daughter. 


Stewart- 

Warner’s 
President 
James S. 
Knowlson 


A product of 
Chicago, I11i - 
nois.... Public 
school educated 
and a graduate 
of Cornell University (M.E. and 
E.E.).... First job: physics teacher 
in a high school. . . . Started business 
career as a testing engineer for Gen- 


Kaiden-Kazanjian 


Electric Company... . Later 


served as president of Speedway 
Manufacturing Company. ... Became 
chairman of the board of Stewart- 
Warner in early 1934 and late last 
year was elected president and em- 
powered to handle the duties of both 
offices. . . . In 1933 sales volume stood 
at $9.9 million and assets aggregated 
-$14.7 million; last year sales were 
$25.8 million and assets $18.5 million. 
Primary outside interest: his “Big 
Bend Farm” at Millboro, Virginia. 
Favorite sports: bird hunting, horse- 
back riding and a little golf. Father: 
one son and three daughters. 
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PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


The properties of the Company and its subsidiaries 
constitute an interconnected system, located entirely 
within the State of California and operated by a 
single management. For more than twenty-eight years 
operations have been subject to regulation by the 
California State Railroad Commission. 


The Company operates electric generating plants 
having an installed capacity of 1,743,926 horsepower 
and is one of the largest producers and distributors 
of electricity in the United States. It also ranks 


among the major distributors of natural gas in the 
country. On March 31, 1940, electric customers num- 
bered 902,487, gas customers 638,155, and water 
and steam customers 12,227. 


In the year ended March 31, 1940, 71.0°7 of op- 
erating revenues were derived from sales of electric 
energy, 27.8% from sales of gas, and 1.2° from 
minor activities. The well diversified character of 
the Company’s business tends to stabilize earnings 
and also to permit of economical operation. 


SUMMARY OF CONSOLIDATED INCOME AND DIVIDENDS ON CAPITAL STOCKS 


12 Months to 
March 31, 1939 


12 Months to 
March 31, 1940 


Gross Revenue, including Miscellaneous Income - - - -  - $108,306,502  $102,542,587 
Operating Expenses, Taxes (except Federal income taxes) and Provision 
for Depreciation, Insurance, Casualties, Uncollectible Accounts and 
Pensions - - - - - 64,701,802 62,083,756 
Bond and Other Interest, Discount and Other Income Deductions _ - - 12,655,255 12,238,232 
Net Income before Provision for Federal Income Tax - - $ 30,949,445 $ 28,220,599 
Provision for Federal Income Tax - - - - - - - 4,917,285 4,464,396 
Net Income to Surplus - - - $ 26,032,160 $ 23,756,203 
Dividends of Subsidiaries on Capital Stocks held by Public, etc. - : 1,600 142,654 
Remainder—Applicable to Pacific Gas and Electric Company - $ 26,030,560 $ 23,613,549 
Dividends on Preferred Stock - - 7,909,821 7,758,827 
Remainder—Applicable to Common Stock _ - - - - $ 18,120,739 $ 15,854,722 
Number of Full Shares of Common Stock outstanding at end of period’ - 6,261,271 6,261,270 
Earned per Share of Common Stock — - . - - - - - $2.89 $2.53 
RECORD OF RECENT GROWTH 
Gross Sales of Sales of 
Year Ended Operating Electricity Gas Number of 
Dec. 31 Revenue K.W.H. Cubic Feet Stockholders 
1932 - - - - §$ 85,058,617 2,932,003,000 34,594,302,000 95,483 
1933 - - - - 84,596,084 2,940,605,000 39,802,857,000 96,824 
1934 - - - - 87,555,480 3,269,116,000 41,074,683,000 96,225 
1935 - - - 92,084,934. 3,303,312,000 48,686,774,000 92,670 
1936 - - =- - 95,333,336 3,696,378,000 53,439,510,000 90,263 
1937 - - - - 100,443,116 ~ 3,935,803,000 59,531,331,000 92,704 
1938 - - - 101,424,595 3,906,866,000 62,477,013,000 95,985 
1939 - - 107,175,353 4,409,568,000 69,934,787,000 95,784. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


James F. Focarty, New York 

D. H. Foote, San Francisco 

Hersert C. FREEMAN, New York 
Norman B. Livermore, San Francisco 
Cuas. K. McIntosn, San Francisco 


Joun D. McKee, San Francisco 
C. O. G. Miter, San Francisco 
Henry D. Nicuots, San Francisco 
H. Patmer, San Francisco 
A. Emory Wisuon, San Francisco 


James B. Brack, San Francisco 
ALLEN L. CHICKERING, San Francisco 
Joun P. Cocuian, San Francisco 

W. W. Crocker, San Francisco 

P. M. Downine, San Francisco 


Copies of Annual Report may be obtained on application to D. H. Foote, Vice-President and Secretary-Treasurer, 
245 Market Street, San Francisco, California 
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Associates Investment Company 


Data revised to May 29, 1940 Earnings and Price Range (ATS) 

incorporated: 1918, Indiana. Office: 320 60 tt 
Associates Building, South Bend, Indiana. 45 
Annual meeting: March 5 of each year. 90 a= 
Number of stockholders (May 24, 1940): 15 — 
Preferred, 2,146; common, 1,980. 0 — $8 
Capitalization: Funded debt...... $6,000,000 
*Preferred stock (5% cum. $100 

100,000 shs 
7Common stock (no par)........ 456,747 shs 


*Callable at $105. Including 38,500 
shares issued to acquire Morris Finance Co. 


Business: Engaged in the purchase of automobile time-sales 
paper with business confined principally to purchase of time 
sales contrasts on new and used cars. Maintains branches in 
68 cities in 20 states and in the District of Columbia. More 
than half of business covers used cars. Merger with Morris 
Finance Co., diversifies its financing business. 

Management: Well regarded in this specialized field. 

Financial Position: Because of the nature of the business, 
assets other than cash consist mainly of short term receiv- 
ables. As of March 31, 1940, cash totaled $11.5 million. Book 
value of common stock, $34.20 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular preferred payments since issu- 
ance; common dividends paid in every year since 1922. 

Outlook: Basic trend of operations will continue to follow 
volume of automobile sales, which is related to fluctuations in 
consumer incomes. 

Comment: Preferred is a business man’s risk; common ranks 
with the more strongly situated units in the financing group. 
“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 

e 


ar’s 

Qu. ended: Mar. 31 June. 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
$0.22 $0.37 $0.75 $0.60 $1.94 $0.80 9%— 6% 
_ ee 0.32 0.91 1.12 0.70 3.05 1.00 
. Se 1,12 1.16 1.66 1.47 5.41 0.80 
1.56 1.22 2.22 3.08 +7.01 2.75 
2.35 1.77 2.65 1.27 76.98 3.75 
1.71 1.16 1.27 0.94 5.08 2.00 
are 1.10 1.21 1.94 1.81 6.06 2.50 

Based con 418.247 shares after adjustment for 400 per cent stock dividend dis- 
tributed August 15. 1925; but not including earnings of Morris Finance Co., acquired 


on May 1, 1940. After surtax; quarterly earnings are before this tax. tTo May 29, 
1940. 


Denver & Rio Grande Western Railroad Co. 


i Price R DGR 
Data revised to May 29, 1940 Sage ) 


Incorporated: 1920, Delaware, to take over 40 
the property of the Denver & Rio Grande 30 
R.R. Co., incorporated under Colorado and 20 
Uteh laws as a consolidation of the old 10 i 


Denver & Rio Grande R. R. (formed in 0 - 
$12 

| $24 

DEFICIT PER SHARE $36 


1886) and the Rio Grande Western Rail- 
1932 ‘33 ‘34°35 "36°37 ‘38 1939 


PRICE RANGE 


way. Office: Denver, Colorado. Annual 
meeting: Second Wednesday in April. 
Capitalization: Funded debt... .$135,328,054 
*Preferred stock 6% cum. 

164,456 shs 
7Common stock no par........... 300,000 shs 


*Redeemable at $105 and accumulated dividends. Entire amount owned by Mis- 


souri Pacific and Western Pacific equally. 

Business: Operating 2,286 miles of line, tracks extend from 
Denver and Pueblo, Colo., to Salt Lake City and Ogden, Utah. 
With subsidiary Denver & Salt Lake and Dotsero Cut-off, com- 
pany has a short route between Denver and Salt Lake City, 
an important transcontinental link. 

Management: Operated by bankruptcy trustees since 1935. 

Financial Position: Weak. Working capital deficit Decem- 
ber 31, 1939, $90.6 million; cash, $3.3 million. Working capital 
ratio: 0.09-to-1. Book value of common, $60.87 a share. 

Dividend Record: No dividends ever paid on the preferred 
or common stocks of this company. Accumulated preferred 
dividends on May 29, 1940, amounted to $98 per share. 

Outlook: Traffic of the road makes revenues highly sensitive 
to changes in the level of general industrial activity, but earn- 
ings in recent years have been importantly affected by large 
outlays for improvements under the trusteeship. 

Comment: ICC policies and the weak status of stocks in- 
dicate that little or no equity will be left in reorganization. 

RECORD OF DEFICITS AND PRICE RANGE OF PREFERRED: 


Years ended Dec. 31: 1934 1935 1936 19 1939 1940 

Deficit per share.... D$18.10 D$19.88 D$24.61 D$36.16 D$22.16 D$16.48 .... 
Price Range: 

2% 1% 43% 1% % % 


*To May 29, 1940. 


Grumman Aircraft Engineering Corporation 


sceamnings and Price Range (GQ) 


Data revised to May 29, 1940 


40 
Incorporated: 1929, New York. Main office: 30 
Bethpage, New York. Annual meeting: 20 
Third Tuesday in November. 10 SS To 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... None | ° 
*Capital stock ($1 par)......... 481,560 shs $2 
*Options are outstanding for the purchase ——e $! 


of 26,500 shares at $9 a share until Sep- 


tember 20, 1940. 1932 "32 °34 35 "36 37 ‘38 1939 


Business: Manufactures various military, commercial and 
private airplanes. Also makes spare parts. U. S. Navy and 
Coast Guard business has been the outstanding factor for this 
company. Orders in 1940 include a large contract from the 
French Government. Acquisition of Liberty Aircraft Products, 
maker of aviation equipment, was pending on May 27, 1940. 

Management: Ability is demonstrated in the good operating 
record. 

Financial Position: Fair. Net working capital December 31, 
1939, $1.4 million; cash, $814,060. Working capital ratio: 
2.6-to-1. Book value of capital stock, $4.06 per share. 

— Record: Payments made in varying amounts since 
1934. 

Outlook: Despite the increasing importance of the com- 
mercial and private plane divisions, government business will 
continue to be the most important earnings factor. 

Comment: Although the earnings record over a period of 
several years has been more impressive than that of the 
majority of airplane manufacturers, the shares carry the 
risks inherent in this speculative industry. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Years ended Dec. 31: 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 

Earned per share....... $0.62 $0.45 $0.27 $0.32 $1.30 $1.85 ers: 

Dividends paid ........ 0.20 0.20 0.20 0.25 0.75 1.05 *None 
Price Range: 

To May 2%, 1940. *New York Curb. fListed on the New York Stock Exchange 


April 27, 1940. 


International Mercantile Marine Company 


Earni Price R 
Data revised to May 29, 1940 ee and Price Range (MAR) 


Incorporated: 1893, New Jersey, as Inter- 20 
national Navigation Company. Name changed 15 PRICE RANGE 
to present title in 1902. Offices: 51 Newark 10 


Street, Hoboken, N. J., 
New York City. 


and 1 Broadway, 5 
Annual meeting: First 


Monday in June at Hoboken. Number of 

stockholders (May 6, 1940): 4,154. 0 
Capitalization: Funded debt... .*$11,469,000 $2 
640,734 shs $4 


1932 ‘33 °34°35 °36°37 ‘38 1939 
*Not including $4,085,000 due to foreign : 
subsidiaries and $1,060,000 of mortgages. 


Business: Since 1937, has functioned chiefly as a holding 
company. Through subsidiaries (primarily United States 
Lines), is engaged in the marine transportation of passengers, 
mail and merchandise between U. S. Atlantic ports and ports 
throughout the world. Fleet consists of 25 cargo and passenger 
vessels (including the new S. S. “America”) and 8 foreign 
ships; the total aggregates some 293,000 tons. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Unimpressive. Net working capital De- 
cember 31, 1939, $397,939; cash, $176,878; marketable securities 
(approx. mkt.), $499,981. Working capital ratio: 1.8-to-1. Book 
value of common, $0.13 a share. 

Dividend Record: Following 1929 recapitalization, dividends 
were paid in 1930 and 1931; none since. 

Outlook: Continuation of European War should strengthen 
company’s position as older tonnage is sold to foreign powers 
at attractive prices, but the ultimate effect on earnings will de- 
pend upon factors which are unpredictable. 

Comment: Shares continue to occupy an uncertain position. 


RECORD OF DEFICITS AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
Years ended Dec. 31: 1934 1935 1936 pees 1938 1939 1940 


Deficit per share.... D$3.42  D$2.23 D$3.68 2 D$0.87 D$0.99 
Price Range 6% 

15 4% 17 *14 

2 1% 4h 1% 2 


May 29, 1940. 


(For additional Factographs please turn to page 28) 
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allying tendencies in the bond 
R market disappeared quickly on 
the appearance of news of reverses 
suffered by the Allied cause in Bel- 


gium. U. S. Governments and high 
grade corporation bonds weakened, 
and lower grade issues fell off more 
sharply. Many new lows were re- 
corded in the foreign divisions ; Aus- 
tralian and Canadian obligations were 
especially weak. Speculative railroad 
and public utility bonds showed the 
most extensive declines. 


ELECTRIC POWER & LIGHT 5s 


Although the debenture bonds of 
this important Electric Bond & Share 
subsidiary are usually among the 
more volatile of the speculative hold- 
ing company obligations, price fluc- 
tuations have not been exceptionally 
wide in recent unsettled markets. 
Quotations have declined about 15 
points from the 1940 high, but are 
still about 4 points above the 1939 
low of 66%. In both 1937 and 1938 
these bonds sold below 60; in 1937, 
the high was 963%. 

The annual report for 1939, issued 
last week, showed a gain from $285,- 
061 (1938) to $716,851 in parent 
company net income. Earnings avail- 
able for bond interest and other 
charges aggregating a little over $1.6 
million amounted to more than $2.3 
million, against $1.9 million in the 
previous year. Earnings on a con- 
solidated basis covered fixed charges 
for the system by a good margin. Re- 
cent operating statistics indicate that 
further substantial gains will be 
shown for the first half of 1940. The 
debentures are regarded as a “busi- 
nessman’s risk,’’ and are not suitable 
for conservative investment purposes. 


_ TREND OF THE BOND AVERAGES 
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But the risk factor does not appear 
unduly high and, considering the 
present statistical position of the 
bonds and the generally favorable 
long term prospects of the company, 
the yield is attractive for those whose 
circumstances justify commitments of 
this type. 


BOSTON & MAINE PLAN 


Boston & Maine bonds held up 
much better than the large majority 
of speculative rail liens in recent 
weeks, and have had brisk rallies 
from time to time, reflecting progress 
in obtaining assents to the readjust- 
ment plan. The latest report indi- 
cated that all but about $10 million of 
the bonds had been deposited, which 
means that assents have been received 
from more than 90 per cent of the 
total. This suggests that prospects 
for consummation of the plan are 
favorable, although there has been no 
clear indication from the RFC of the 
minimum ratio of assents required in 
order to assure fulfillment of its fi- 
nancing commitment. 

The management of the road has 
issued a statement declaring that un- 


NEW ISSUES SCHEDULED 


Ae the security offerings now in registration with the Securities & Ex- 
change Commission, and due to appear soon, are the issues included in 


the following compilation. 


The dates given, however, are not to be regarded 


as definite inasmuch as issues are frequently delayed bevond the 20-day regis- 


tration period. 


Fl sine’ Wilson M tile C 
leming ercantile Co. 
Peerless Bottlers .............. 


Wilcox Gay Corporation...... 
George Putnam Fund 


Philco Corporation ............ 
Continental Avia. & Eng..... 


JUNE 5, 1940 


Offering 
3,500 shs. $5 cum, pfd. 
125,000 shs. $1 par capital 
25,000 warrants 
73,610 shs. $1 par common 
1,000,000 shs. $1 par common 
305,000 shs. $3 par common 
260,000 shs. $1 par common 


Date 

Underwriters Due 
Estes, Snyder & Co. June 5 
F. S. Yantis et al. June 10 
Van Grant & Co. June 10 
No underwriter June 11 
Smith, Barney et al. June 11 
Van Alstyne, Noel June 12 


DIVIDENDS 


CORPORATION 


Convertible Preference Stock, 
$4.25 Series of 1935, Dividend 


A regular quarterly dividend of $1.064% on the 
Convertible Preference Stock, $4 25 Series of 
1935, of COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT 
TRUST CORPORATION has been declared 
payable July 1, 1940, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on June 10, 
1940. The transfer books will not close Checks 
will be mailed 


Common Stock— Regular Dividend 


A regular quarterly dividend of $1.00 per share 
in cash has been declared on the Common Stock 
of COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT TRUST 
CORPORATION, payable July 1. 1940, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
June 10, 1940. The transfer books will not 
close. Checks will be mailed. 


JOHN I. SNYDER, Treasurer. 


May 23, 1940. 


UNION CARBIDE 
AND CARBON 
CORPORATION 


A 


A cash dividend of Sixty cents (60¢) 
per share on the outstanding capital 
stock of this Corporation has been 
declared, payable July 1, 1940, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business June 7, 1940. 


ROBERT W. WHITE, Treasurer 


GU POND E. pu Pont DE NEMOURS 
& COMPANY 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE: May 20, 1940 


The Board of Directors has declared this day a 
dividend of $1.12!4 a share on the outstanding 
Preferred Stock, payable July 25, 1940, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business on July 
10, 1940; also $1.75 a share, the second quarterly 
“interim” dividend for 1940, on the outstanding 
Common Stock, payable June 14, 1940, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 


on May 27, 1940. 
W. F. RASKOB, Secretary 


Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 
61 Broadway, New York 


May 28, 1940 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 
has declared quarterly dividend No. 77 
of One Dollar and Fifty Cents ($1.50) 
per share on the Common Stock of the 
Company, payable June 20, 1940, to 
common stockholders of record at the 
close of business June 8, 1940. 


W. C. KING, Secretary 


THE BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY OF CANADA 
NOTICE OF DIVIDEND 

A dividend of Two Dollars per share has been 
declared payable on the 15th day of July, 1940, 
to shareholders of record at the close of business 
on the 22nd of June, 1940. 

F. G. WEBBER, 
Secretary. 

Montreal, May 22. 1940. 
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National Department Stores Corporation 


P Earnings and Price Range (NX) 
Data revised to May 29, 1940 25 = 

Incorporated: 1935, Delaware, acquiring the 20 
property and assets of a holding company 15 "Gaice Rance 
of similar name formed in 1922. Office: 10 (o-3) 
102-110 South Broad Street, Trenton, N. J. 5 
Annual meeting: Last Thursday in April. Fiscal ends Jan 31 4 
of stockholders (April 1, 1940): 
Capitalization: Funded debt...... $1,150,000 0 
*Preferred stock 6% cum. $1 

148,788 shs 1933 °34 °35 "36°37 ‘38 "39 1940 
Common stock (no par)........ 484,877 shs ~ 


*Callable at $10 a share. 
Business: A holding company which owns and operates 14 


companies operating 17 general department stores and specialty 
shops located in Pittsburgh and Philadelphia, Pa.; Cleveland, 
Ohio; Detroit, Mich.; Wheeling, W. Va.; Trenton, N. J.; Rich- 
mond, Va.; Portland, Ore.; Atlanta, Ga.; Memphis, Tenn.; and 
San Antonio and Houston, Texas. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Net working capital January 
31, 1940, $9.9 million; cash, $1.6 million. Working capital 
ratio: 4.3-to-1. Book value of common, $19.20 a share. : 

Dividend Record: Unimpressive. No dividends paid on com- 
mon since formation of new company. Initial preferred divi- 
dend March 25, 1940. Giving effect to this payment, arrears 
approximate 60 cents per share. 

Outlook: The industrial characteristics of a major part of 
the territory served by the company’s shops suggests that 
future earnings will continue to show an erratic trend. 

Comment: Both classes of stock are regarded as speculative. 


EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Years ended Jan. 31: 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 
Earned per share....... $2.18 $1.15 D$0.81 $0.94 
*Price Range: 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 
2444 255% 10% 8% T6% 
10 5% 3% 4% 3 


Calendar years. *To May 29, 19490. 


Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Corporation 
Earnings and Price Range (PRC) 


Data revised to May 29, 1940 


Incorporated: 1923, Delaware, to acquire coal 
and steel interests formerly held by Reading 
Company. Office: Reading Terminal, Twelfth 
& Market Streets, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. Annual meeting: Second Monday in 


Capitalization: Funded debt OEFICIT PER SHARE $4 


Capital stock (no par)....... shs 1932 °33 °35_°36 38 1939 


CN 


Business: Through subsidiaries, company is the second 
largest anthracite coal producer in the country, with reserves 
of about 2.7 billion tons, sufficient for more than 200 years’ 
capacity operations and equal to approximately one-third of 
the unmined anthracite in the U. S. Principal operating sub- 
sidiary is seeking to reorganize under section 77B of the 
National Bankruptcy Act. 

Management: Handicapped by industry’s difficult conditions. 

Financial Position: Weak. Working capital deficit December 
31, 1939, $6.4 million; cash, $2.7 million. Working capital ratio: 
0.56-to-1. Book value of capital stock, nil. 

Dividend Record: Has never paid a dividend. 

Outlook: Expenses have been reduced by abandonment of 
wrought iron pipe production and idle properties, but attain- 
ment of a profitable operating basis appears remote. 

Comment: Stock occupies an exceedingly weak statistical 
position in view of company’s poor earning power and finan- 
cial position and the large prior obligations. 

EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
Mar. 31 3 Sept. 30 Dee. 31 


12 mos. ended: June 30 Price Range 
D$3.76 D$4.10 D$3.49 D$3.43 
eae D1.05 0.01 D0.28 D0.70 6%— 3 
D2.7 D3.59 D4.20 4%— 1 
D3.47 D3.03 D2.77 D2.79 1 
D3.72 D4.07 D4.49 D4.96 3%— 
5.22 D5.46 D5.35 D5.33 
D5.04 D4.53 D4.03 D3.46 1%— 


*To May 29, 1940. 


Pacific Coast Company 


i Price Range (PCX 
Data revised to May 29, 1940 »Eamings and Price Range ( ) 
Incorporated: 1897, New Jersey. General 20 


office: Main St., Seattle, Washington. An- 15 ey 
nual meeting: Second Wednesday in April. 10 
Number of stockholders (March 17, 1940): 5 Oo io] 
First preferred, 390; second preferred, 402; re) 


common, 565. 0 

Capitalization: Funded debt...... $5,218,862 

*First preferred stock $5 persue $12 
non-cum. (nO par)............. 15,250 shs $18 

*7Second preferred stock $4 1932 ‘34 "35 "36°37 ‘38 1939 | 
non-cum. (nO par)............- 40,000 shs 

Common stock ($10 par)........ 70,000 shs 


*Not callable. Shares equally with common stock in any dividend over $4 a share 
annually. 

Business: Engaged directly and through subsidiaries in min- 
ing and selling coal and other minerals, manufacturing cement 
and lime and operating railroads, steamships and other enter- 
prises in Oregon, Washington, California, Alaska. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Fair. Net working capital December 
31, 1939, $1.2 million; cash, $551,505. Working capital ratio: 
3.4-to-1. Book value of combined preferred and common 
stocks, $33.83 per share. 

Dividend Record: No payments on common since 1921; on 
second preferred since 1927; on first preferred since 1928. 

Outlook: Despite temporary benefits from large cement sales 
to the Grand Coulee dam project, fundamental position of 
company has not changed. Early establishment of sustained 
earning power in its highly competitive field appears unlikely. 

Comment: With practically no prospect of dividends, all 
issues are highly speculative and the common in addition has 
the handicap of a large senior capitalization. 


EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Qu. ended: Mar. 31 = June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Year’s Total Price Range 
D$1.76 D$2.33 D$2.62 D$9.52 D$16.23 1% 
1935........-- D0.90 D2.07 D1.67 DO %— 1 

D1.00 D4.34 15 — 3% 
D0.39 D0.36 DO0.05 D0.39 D1.19 15%— 2% 
D1.13 D2.17 D1.26 D0.78 D5.34 55%— 2% 
D1.25 0.66 1.11 D1.25 D0.83 2% 
D0.63 *6%— 2 


*To May 29, 1940. 


Pressed Steel Car Company, Inc. 


Data revised to May 29, 1940 0 Earnings and Price Range (PS) 


Incorporated: 1936, Pennsylvania, as suc- 40 
cessor through reorganization of Pressed 30 


Steel Car Company which was founded in 20 ames Th 1] 


899. Office: Koppers Building, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. Annual meeting: First Mon- 
day in April. 


o m 


Capitalization: Funded debt......$3,486,533 EARNED PER SHARE #2 
*First preferred stock 5% DEFICIT PER SHARE a = 9 
conv. ($50 par)....... 61,247 shs 1932 °33 °34 °38 1939 
Common stock ($1 par)......... 536,509 shs 


*Callable at $5.25 per share; convertible at any time into common stock on a share 
for share basis. fCallable at $50 per share; convertible into common stock at rate 
of three common shares for each share of second preferred; dividends are cumulative 
only if and to extent earned in any fiscal year. 

Business: Manufactures, sells and repairs freight and pas- 
senger cars of all types, as well as miscellaneous railroad and 
industrial equipment. Makes shell forgings for U. S. Army. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Strong. Net working capital December 
31, 1939, $3 million; cash, $1.2 million; marketable securities, 
$481,875. Working capital ratio: 2.2-to-1. Book value of 
common stock, $3.53 per share. 

Dividend Record: On December 24, 1936, both preferred 
stocks received an initial dividend. Last payments made De- 
cember, 1937. No payments on old common stock since 1924. 
Initial payment on present issue, October 20, 1937. None since. 

Outlook: The company appears well situated to secure its 
share of any equipment business placed by the carriers as 
traffic improves. Has possibilities in armament business. 

Comment: The shares are typical capital goods equities; 
preferred conversion features result in close market correla- 
tion of the senior stocks with the common. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 
ears 


a 
Qu. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept.30 Dec.31 ‘Total Dividends Price Range 


1937. $0.83 $0.87 $0.02 D$0.14 41.05 $0.25 5 
1938.. 98  D0.72 14%— 4% 
1939......+.-- D0.62 DO0.49 DO.53 0.01 D1.63 None 164%4— 6 
0.72 ose eee ose {14%— 6% 


*Not available. +Earnings from July 30 to December 31. fAfter surtax; quarterly 
earnings are without this tax. {To May 29, 1940. 
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assented bonds will lose the right to 
share in the cash distribution under 
the plan, and that no bonds will be 
purchased in order to aid in its effec- 
tuation. The company is under “no 
compulsion, legal or otherwise, to re- 
tire any of these bonds prior to their 
maturity.” If the plan is consum- 
mated, unassented bonds which have 
not matured will remain outstanding. 
( However, matured bonds would pre- 
sumably have to be paid off. Small 
holders of 1940 maturities have ob- 
tained judgments in a New York 
court.) The statement also hints 
that interest payments on unassented 
bonds could be delayed without dan- 
ger of default. The time limit for 
assents expires June 9. As indicated 
in a previous discussion of the plan, 
its terms are regarded as equitable 
and, considering the market record 
of the bonds, the cash offer appears 
attractive. However, withholding of 
interest payments from non-depositors 
would not seem equitable, since not 
all such bondholders would be specu- 
lators who purchased the bonds re- 
cently in the hope of a specific offer 
by the company to dissenters. 


MUNICIPAL DEBT 


Apologists for the large increase in 
the indebtedness of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in recent years frequently 
point to the decrease in other public 
debt as a counterbalancing factor. 
However, according to an analysis 
made by the National Association of 
Savings Banks, debts of State gov- 
ernments have increased about 29 per 
cent over the past 10 years, while 
debts of the larger cities have de- 
clined only slightly. The real reduc- 
tion in municipal debt has taken place 
in the smaller political sub-divisions. 
Although there are some exceptions 
among cities of large size, conserva- 
tism in financial matters has been 
the rule in smaller communities. 


MEAD CORP. 44s 


Mead Corporation first 4%4s, one 
of the most recent newcomers to the 
New York Stock Exchange list, have 
shown resistance to the downward 
trend of pricés. Initially quoted 
around 103, they sold last week at 
101, the price at which they were 
offered late in March. The bonds 
were well distributed before the mar- 
ket suffered from the shocks caused 
by the invasion of the Low Countries. 
Large insurance companies took 
about half the issue, and smaller insti- 
tutions the bulk of the balance. 


JUNE 5. 1940 


farsight, astigmatism and even ‘‘old- 
age sight’”’ can be corrected by proper 
treatment and exercises of the eve 
rather than by the use of glasses. 
Though in accordance with the na- 
ture of the subject the text abounds 
in scientific expressions, it neverthe- 
less is composed in such manner as to 


make it easily understandable to 
every intelligent layman. 
* &®& 


Public Finance. By A. G. Bueh- 
ler, Ph.D. Published by McGraw- 
Hill Co., Inc., 2nd ed., 846 pp. $4.00. 
Since the publication of the first edi- 
tion of this book about four years 
ago, sweeping changes have taken 
place in the field of public finance. 
Programs of social control as well as 
sharply expanded military require- 
ments on an unprecedented scale ne- 
cessitated a new survey of the sub- 
ject and a redefinition of terms. Rec- 
ognizing this fact, the author has 
given greater importance in the pres- 
ent edition to the subjects of Taxa- 
tion and Borrowing, Federal and 
State Grants. The result has been a 
timely and interestingly written book 
on a subject of universal concern. 

Although the primary purpose of 
Dr. Buehler was to prepare a text for 
college classes in public finance, re- 
cent world developments have given 
the book considerable value for the 
general reader desiring some means 
of properly understanding the almost 
unintelligible swirl of public fiscal 
problems facing the government. 
Aside from the technical topics of 
accounting and reporting, borrowing 
and debt payment, it presents brief 
reviews of some of the well known 
theories of state functions ranging all 
the way from anarchism to commu- 
nism and dictatorship as well as a 
short history of the subject. Here 
too can be found a discussion of the 
highly controversial subject of the 
economic and social aspects of gov- 
ernment spending. The author’s 
treatment of the tax system, its the- 
ories, principles and legal considera- 
tions is a highlight of the book. 

x 


Note: The books reviewed may be 
purchased through THE FINANCIAL 
Wortp Book Suop, which also can 
supply any book published on finance, 
business, industry, etc. 


Investors With 


$100,000 or 


@® Capable investment coun- 
sel is a necessity today. 
Charting your own course 
subjects your capital to un- 
necessary risks. This is not 
a reflection on your own 
judgment—it is simply that 
you cannot maintain the 
costly facilities essential to 
gather, analyze and corre- 
late all the facts. 


@ We have an unusually attractive 
proposal for investors whose _port- 
folios have a minimum valne of 
$100,000. We will be glad to discuss 
its application to your holdings. 


@ We invite you to submit your list 
for confidential preliminary study. 
You incur no obligation. Please in- 
dicate the original cost of each item, 
when bought, and the objectives for 
which the portfolio has been es- 
tablished. 


Financial World 
Research Bureau 
Special Counsel Division 
21 West Street, New York, N. Y. 


SUCCESSFUL MANAGEMENT 


of investments demands the organized 
knowledge of investment analysts. Send 
in a list of your securities for our up-to- 
date analysis. Write Dept. K-6. 


CHisHoLM & (HAPMAN 


Established 1907 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway New York 


DIVIDENDS 


ANACONDA COPPER MINING CO. 

25 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y., 
DIVIDEND NO. 128 
The Board of Directors of the Anaconda Copper Mining 
Company has declared a dividend of Fifty Cents (50c) 
per share upon its Capital Stock of the par value of 
$50 per share, payable June 24, 1940. to holders of 
such shares of record at the close of business at 3 o'clock 


P.M., on June 4, 1940, 
JAMES DICKSON, Secretary. 


NATIONAL DAIRY PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION 


Dividends of $1.75 per share on the Preferred A 
and Preferred B stocks and 20¢ per share on the 
Common stock have been declared payable July 
1, 1940, to holders of record June 3, 1940. 


A. A. STICKLER 
Treasurer 


May 23, 1940. 


May 23, 1940 


WHAT’S NEW IN BOOKS T 
Concluded from page 2 | | 
More 
| 
| 

| 
| 
| 

| 

| 
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: A Pocket Size Stock Manual |; 
With Vital Data on 1600 Stocks 


Is Mailed Each Month to Every Financial World Subscriber 
(PLEASE GIVE THIS TO SOME INVESTOR FRIEND) 


It is not mere chance that the most successful investors are those 
who get the important facts before—not after investing. Realizing 
9 that the average investor cannot memorize the 25,000 most im- 
portant facts about America’s leading corporations, THE FINANCIAL 
Wor. is supplying free to every subscriber each month a ready 
reference book of such vital points in “INDEPENDENT 
APPRAISALS OF LISTED STOCKS”. 


: For instance, suppose you see some favorable news item about stock 
—XYZ—and decide you want to buy it. The wise thing to do 
before making such a purchase is first to ascertain many highly 
essential points about the company. Thousands of investors now get 
these vital facts about hundreds of stocks by referring quickly to 
our convenient pocket manual—“INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS 
OF LISTED STOCKS”. 

This Booklet Answers These Questions: 
(1) How many shares are there outstanding? (6) What did the stock earn per share in 1938? 
(2) What pre its — current assets per share «Ae all In 1940, so far as reports are avail- 
(7) Which of 8 different ratings do THE 
FINANCIAL WORLD editors give the stock? 
(3) How many preferred shares are there ahead 2 , 
of the common stock? (8) What comment do the F. W. editors make 
on the stock? (Comments are made on every 
(4) Are there bonds outstanding and if so what N.Y.S.E. Common Stock. 
is the total amount? (9) How high and how low did the stock sell this 
(5) What dividends were paid by the company in year? 
1939 and in 1940 so far? (10) What is the Ticker Abbreviation of the stock? 
Not For Sale But Given to All Our Subscribers 
You can readily see that a knowledge of many of these points will help you to 
a form a much sounder opinion of any stock’s real value. Remember, our monthly 
ce “INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS OF LISTED STOCKS” gives you the answers 
3 to all of the questions on hundreds of the stocks you are most likely to want to 
- buy or sell. This book will not only save you from many foolish purchases but 
= will enable you to pick out under-valued stocks that you might otherwise have 
overlooked. 

= Mail This Coupon Before July Ist 
FINANCIAL WORLD, 21 West Street, New York J-5 
For the enclosed $10 pl enter my order for: 

(a) An immediate survey of my 20 listed securities 
7 (write on separate sheet) 
(b) The moxt S2 woskly of FINANCIAL ‘Nome 
WORLD (1664 pages of vital investment facts 
and analyses) 
(c) The next 12 issues of the popular monthly stock 
z APPRAISALS OF LISTED STOCKS” (Covers 
1600 Listed Stocks) 
(d) The privilege of obtaining confidential advice . 
by letter on one security at a time, as per your 
rules 
(e) “10-Year Dividend Honor Roll” (220 Common 
Stocks) and ‘10 Outstanding Business Cycle 
- FOR SPECIAL OFFERS WITH SUBSCRIPTION 


1-2 Add $1.95 to $10 subscription price for large new book of ‘“Factographs’ (published May Ist) 
Total $11.95 

(1 Add 50 cents extra for June Bond Guide showing ratings and vital data on 4800 bonds ($2 value) 

(0 Send $7.25 for a 6 months’ subscription and large new book of “Factographs” (published May Ist) 
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Pe- 

Company Rate riod 
Abbott Laboratories .......... 40¢ Q 
Aero Supply Mfg. A........37%c Q 
Alabama Power $7 pf....... $1.75 Q 

Do $5 pf $1.25 Q 
Am. Home Products.......... 20c M 
Am. Maize Products........ 
Am. Radiator Stand pf.... 10 @ 
Anaconda Copper .......... mais 
Armour & Co. (Del.) 7% pf.$1.75 Q 
Atlantic Refining pf........... $1 Q 
Bell Tel. (Canada)............ $2 Q 
Berghoff Brewing ............25¢c Q 
Chesapeake & QOhio......... 62%e Q 
Com’l Investment Trust........ $1 Q 
Cons. Edison N. Y. pf...... $1.25 Q 
Consumers Power $5 pf...... $1.25 Q 
Detroit Gasket & Mfg.. 
Diveo Twin Truck........-...-25¢ .. 
Duquesne Light 5% pf...... $1.25 Q 
Engineers cae Svc. $6 pf...$1.50 Q 
Do $5 $1.25 Q 
Federal Mining & Sm......... 25c .. 
General Electric .............35€ .. 
Gen. Railway Signal pf...... Q 
Georgia Power $6 pf......... Q 
Goodrich (B. F.) pf......... x Q 
Gillette Safety Razor......... oe 
Q 
Do .75 Q 
Holland Durnace .............50€ .. 
Hollinger Cons. Gold M......../ 
Ss 
Keystone Pub. Sve. pf........ 70c Q 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco pf..$1.75 Q 
Lone Star Cement............. 75e .. 
Louisiana Land & Exp........ 10c .. 

Mecr 25e Q 
Michigan Steel Tube.......... .. 
Middlesex Water Co........... 75e Q 
50c .. 
Myers & Bro. (F. E.)........ 75e .. 
Nat’l Bond & Invest.......... Q 
Nat’l Cash Register........... 25c .. 
Nat’l Dairy Products.......... 20¢ Q 
Nat'l Dil PROMS... 25e .. 

Niles: Bement-Pond .......... .. 
Ohio Edison $5 pf........... $1.25 Q 

Do $6 pf.. . $1.50 Q 
$1.75 Q 
Paraffine Companies .......... S0c .. 
Ponmeyiveania BR. B..........0. .. 
Peoples Gas Lt. & Coke Co...50c .. 
Phila. Co. $6 pf Q 
Plymouth Oil : Q 
Public Service Corp. N. J... 
M 
Rustless I. & S Jor 
Sangamo Elec. 
San Jose Water Works...... sT¥ee Q 
Shell Union Oil 5%% pf..$1. athe Q 
Southern Phosphate .......... 15e Q 
_ 
Sundstrand Machine T......... §0c .. 
Teck Hughes Gold M......... 10c Q 
Tide Water Asso. Oil pf...$1.12% Q 
Union Pacific R. K......... $1.50 Q 
Waldorf System .............. lie Q 
Westmoreland Coal .......... 50c .. 
Wisconsin Mich. Pr. 442% 

Yale & Towne Mfg........... 

Accumulated 

Am. Pr. & Lt. $6 pf...... $1.12% 

East. G. "e Fuel Asso. 442% pr. 

Gt. Lakes Paper 25e .. 
Simmons Board. Pub. pf........ On «x 
Southwest Nat. Gas pf. A..... 5c .. 
Un. Pub. Utilities #5 pf.. 

Extra 

Abbott Laboratories .......... 10c .. 
Hollinger Cons. Gold M........ xs 
ch 50c .. 


Pay- 


June 


June 
June 
July 


July 
July 


July 
July 
July 
June 
July 
June 
June 


June 
June 
July 


to 


20 


~ 


to 


1 


Hidrs. 
Recor: 


June 


of 


on” distribution; reducing par value from $10 
0 91.00. 
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June 29 12 
July 1 June 15 
June 25 June 14 
July 1 June 14 i 
July 1 June 1i 
3 Aug. 1 July 19 ; 
July 1 June 14 
June 28 June 17 
Sep. 1 Aug. 27 
June 24 June 4 . 
June 15 June 7 i 
July 1 June 11 4 
Aug. 1 July 
June 15 May 31 4 
July 15 June 22 4 
June 15 June 5 : 
June 28 June 1% d 
July 1 June 12 a 
July June 7 
June June 
July June 
Aug. June EX 
July June 7 
July June 7 7 
July July 5 
June June 5 
July June 15 
July June 18 
July June 14 
» July June 14 
July June 14 
July June 12 
June June 3 . 
July June 28 
July June 10 
July June 10 
June June 5 j 
July June 15 ‘ 
July June 15 ; 
June June 21 
June June 3 
June June 8 
July June Js 
July 2 June 
July 2 June 
June 15 June 8& 
July 1 June 14 
June 17 June 3 
July 1 June 6 
July 1 June [5 
June 15 June fl 
July 1 June 
July 1 June 6 : 
June 28 June il : 
June 15 June 7 F 
June 29 June 5 
June 29 June 5 
June 28 June 17 
June 5 May 31 
June 1 May 24 
July 1 June 15 ] 
June 20 June 10 
June 10 June 1 
June 25 June 15 
June 21 June 10 
July 15 June 29 
July 1 June 3 
June 28 June 20 
July 15 June 29 ; 
June 29 June 14 
June 26 June 14 
| June 15 June 5 
July 1 June 
July 1 June [5 
July 1 June 
July 1 June 
July 1 June 
June 29 June 
| June 27 June #0 
| June 26 June 1 
July 15 June 21 
| July 1 June 12 
| July 1 June 16 
| July « June 1 
| July 1 June 1 
June 28 June 7 
June 29 May 31 
July 15 June 14 
June 12 May 29 
July 1 June 10 | 
June 1 May 21 
June 15 May 31 
July 1 June 14 
June 29 June 15 
| June 28 June 14 
June 20 June 10 
June 29 June 12 
June 30 June 7 
June HM June 10 ] 
July June 10 
July June 7 
July June 15 
July June 5 ] 
June June 1 
July June 14 
July June 3 ] 
June May 31 
July June 20 
June 17 I 
15 May 31 
28 June 18 I 
1 June 10 
|| 1 June 6 I 
1 June 
| 
1 June 15 F 
| 2 June 20 
| 1 June 12 
1 May 27 F 
| 1 June 20 
| 15 June 1 
15 June 1 F 
4S 29 June 12 - 
17 June 3 
: n 


10-YEAR EARNINGS AND DIVIDEND RECORD OF N.Y.S.E. COMMON STOCKS 


This is Part 8 of a 20-week series which will cover all 
common stocks listed on the New York. Stock Ex- 
change. When considering the showing of any indi- 
vidual stock in the 10-year average columns, it should 
be recognized that there are three basic types of issue: 
(1) business cycle stocks; (2) stable income issues; and 


(3) long term trend stocks. Instructive commentary 
on this series will be presented with the last install- 
ment. Stocks for which 1939 earnings are not yet avail- 
able will be presented in a later issue. (Copies of the 
seven preceding magazines, carrying Parts 1 to 7, are 
available at the regular price.) 


VALUABLE FOR FUTURE REFERENCE.—— 


(PART 8) 
Common Stock: 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 Average 
DuPont de Nemours....... Earnings... $4.52 $4.30 $1.81 $2.93 $3.63 $5.02 $7.53 $7.25 $3.74 $7.65 $4.84 
Dividend... 4.70 4.00 2.75 3.10 3.45 6.10 6.25 3.25 7.00 4.34 
Eastern Air Lines ......... Earnings... ————— Formed March 29, 1938 0.08 0.44 0.47 0.84 2.06 0.78 
Dividend... .... None None None None None None 
Eastern Rolling Mill....... Earnings. ..D1.37 2.45 D2.32 D1.32 D1.65 10.64 0.34 0.58 D1.79 10.37 D0.61 
Dividend...None None None None None None None None None None None 
Eastman Kodak ........... Earnings... 8.84 5.78 2.53 4.78 6.28 6.91 8.25 9.76 7.41 8.55 6.91 
Dividend... 8.00 8.00 5.25 3.00 3.50 5.75 6.75 7.50 6.50 6.00 6.03 
Eaton Manufacturing ..... Earnings... 2.09 0.37 D1.04 0.55 1.44 2.65 3.43 3.65 0.03 3.85 1.70 
Dividend... 3.00 1.65 0.25 0.20 1.00 1.50 2.87% 2.75 0.25 2.50 1.60 
Edison Bros. Stores........ Earnings.. .a0.37 aD0.07 a9.09 *m1.38 1.64 1.75 2.02 1.72 2.20 2.14 1.32 
Dividend... 0.31 0.19 None None 0.17 0.47 1.00 1.00 1.25 1.25 0.56 
Eitingon-Schild ............ Earnings...D2.70 D2.89 D11.83 0.68 D1.88 D1.29 bs Je kD1.61 kD2.40 k10.35 D2.32 
Dividend...None None None None None None None None None None None 
Elec. & Musical Ind........ Earnings... f4s 10d f6d *i i Did ils i 1s 6d i 9d ils i 5d i D7d illd 
Dividend...None None None None 0.19 0.24 0.18 0.19 0.09 None 0.09 
Electric Auto-Lite.......... Earnings... 5.30 4.03 1.21 0.44 0.68 2.20 3.51 3.43 1.53 4.72 2.70 
Dividend... 6.00 5.50 2.60 0.30 None 0.30 2.60 2.60 1.00 3.00 2.39 
ee | ae Earnings...D1.38 D1.42 0.006 0.05 0.45 0.58 0.48 0.68 0.75 1.44 0.16 
Dividend... None None None None None None 0.60 0.60 0.60 0.60 0.24 
Elec. Power & Light...... Earnings... 2.86 1.21 D0.33 D2.32 DI.63 D1.40 0.60 1.17 D0.30 = or 
Dividend... 1.00 1.00 0.50 None None None None None None None 0.25 
Elec. Storage Battery...... Earnings... 6.22 3.05 1.39 2.23 2.21 2.48 2.86 3.32 1.05 2.01 2.68 
Dividend... 5.00 4.75 3.00 2.00 2.00 4.25 2.75 2.50 2.00 2.00 3.02 
Earnings. ..D2.04 In Receivership D1.86 D2.80 D3.46 
Dividend...None None None None None None None None None None None 
El Paso Natural Gas...... Earnings... 2.49 2.69 1.29 1.90 2.72 3.60 1.76 3.00 3.30 3.75 2.65 
Dividend...None None None None None None 0.40 2.00 2.00 2.00 0.64 
Endicott-Johnson .......... Earnings... 0.14 v4.84 *k1.80 k4.30 k4.34 k4.21 k3.91 k2.85 k1.21 k3.07 3.07 
: Dividend... 5.00 4.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.30 
Engineers Public Service..Earnings... 2.62 2.16 0.98 DO0.50 D0.62 D0.38 0.33 0.75 1.13 1.57 0.80 
Dividend... 1.70 2.10 1.00 None None None None None None None 0.48 
Equitable Office Bldg...... Earnings...d2.70 d2.67 d2.38 d1.54 d1.42 d0.63 d0.32 d0.33 d0.14 dD0.02 1.21 
Dividend... 2.75 2.50 2.00 1.121% 0.60 None 0.20 0.10 None None 0.93 
Erie & Pittsburgh R.R.... Earnings... Operated Under Lease by Pennsylvania R.- 
Dividend... 3.20 3.20 3.20 0 3.20 3.20 3.20 3.20 3.20 3.20 3.20 
Brio Rated ......000cs000 Earnings... 1.07 D2.29 D3.77 D1.34 D2.09 D2.25 D0.24 D1.97 D8.82 D2.65 D2.43 
Dividend... None None None None None None None Noze None Nove None 
Eureka Vacuum Cleaner... Earnings...D2.12 D4.58 0.19 0.40 1.32 1.02 1.03 0.08 D1.31 D1.43 D0.54 
'  _Dividend... 2.00 None 2.00 None 0.37% 0.80 0.80 0.40 None None 0.64 
Evans Products ........... Earnings...D0.92 D0.34 D1.06 1.29 5.45 2.36 3.02 1.73 D2.15 0.99 1.04 
Dividend... 1.25 None None None None 1.25 1.75 0.75 None None 0.50 
Ex-Cell-O Corp. .......... Earnings...D0.41 D0.69 D0.44 D0.17 0.37 0.87 1.08 1.69 1.11 2.21 0.56 
Dividend... 0.80 None None None None None 0.75 1.10 0.60 1.00 0.42 
Exchange Buffet .......... Earnings. ..d2.20 d1.65 d0.36 dD0.36 dD0.50 dD0.76 d0.09 dbD0.06 dD0.15 dD0.34 0.21 
Dividend... 1.50 1.3714 0.25 0.1834 None None None None None None 6.33 
Earnings...a3.75 a0.72 aD0.19 aD2.47 a0.01 a0.02 aD0.38 a0.24 aD0.41 aD0.91 0.04 
Dividend... 2.20 2.40 2.04 None None None None None None None 0.66 
Fairbanks, Morse ......... Earnings... 0.93 D15.18 D8.16 D4.36 0.28 2.47 3.81 3.48 0.83 4.12 D1.18 
Dividend... 2.65 0.80 None None None None 1.25 2.00 0.25 1.50 0.85 
Earnings.. .g0.64 20.62 21.96 2D0.20 25.35 24.51 26.32 g4.80 23.37 22.40 2.98 
Dividend...None None None None None 0.90 1.80 4.00 4.00 2.00 1.27 
Federal Light & Traction ... Earnings... i3.11 12.51 11.97 i1.44 11.31 12.05 i2.56 i2.26 11.98 i2.64 i2.18 
Dividend... 1.50 1.50 1.25 0.25 None None None 1.00 0.25 1.00 0.68 
Federal Mining & Smelting. Earnings.. .§1.71 §D2.23 §D2.93 §0.64 §D0.58 §0.33 §2.24 §6.08 §1.13 §3.42 §0.98 
Dividend...None None None None None None None 1.00 None 1.50 0.25 
Federal Motor Truck....... Earnings... 0.31 D0.96 D1.31 D0.34 0.07 0.29 0.38 0.11 D0.61 D0.36 D0.24 
Dividend... 0.80 0.50 0.05 None None 0.20 0.40 0.10 None None 0.21 
Federated Dept. Stores..... Earnings...a3.18 a2.34 al.37 a0.62 a1.58 a1.26 al.61 a3.03 a2.37 a2.45 1.98 
Dividend...None 0.25 0.75 0.60 1.00 1.00 beg 2.00 1.25 1.00 0.96 
Ferre Teme .....csscccce Earnings... 1.15 1.09 D0.08 1.06 1.55 1.93 3.08 2.42 0.47 2.35 1.50 
Dividend... 0.50 None 0.1214 0.20 0.65 0.70 3.00 2.50 None 1.00 0.87 
Fidelity-Phenix Fire Ins... Earnings... 3.66 3.84 2.04 3.00 2.32 3.54 2.73 2.94 2.53 2.78 2.94 
Dividend... 2.60 2.60 1.90 1.20 1.20 4.45 1.45 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.77 
Filene’s (Wm.) Sons....... Earnings...a3.38 a2.85 al.&6 a0.58 al.23 a0.30 a0.76 al.56 a0.95 a0.89 1.44 
Dividend...None None 0.50 0.85 0.90 1.20 1.70 1.70 0.75 1.00 0.86 
Firestone Tire & Rubber... Earnings..jD0.65 j0.40 j1.07 jD0.21 j0.71 j3.28 j3.33 j1.27 j2.03 1.28 
Dividend... 1.45 1.00 1.00 0.55 0.40 0.40 1.40 2.00 1.23 1.00 1.04 
First National Stores...... Earnings...c5.39 c5.52 c4.78 04.97 c3.65 04.24 c3.38 4.40 
Dividend... 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 3.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.60 
Flintkote Company ........ Earnings... 9.07 D0.26 1D2.56 0.47 0.83 1.96 has 1.50 1.21 2.11 0.71 
Dividend... 1.124% None None None 4.00 4.00 1.50 1.00 0.60 1.00 1.32 
Florence Stove ............ Earnings... 0.70 0.57 0.83 2.00 1.98 S50 4.02 3.71 2.59 3.61 2.36 
Dividend... 0.6214 0.1244 None 0.25 0.50 0.6214 4.81 3.25 3.25 3.00 1.64 
u—12 mos, to Jan. 31. c—12 mos, to March 31. d—12 mos. to April 30. f--12 mos. to June 30. g—12 mos. to July 31. i—12 mos. to Sept. 30. j—12 
~~ to Oct. 31, k—12 mos. to Nov. 30. m—12 mos. to Dec. 30. v—11 mos. to Nov. 30. D—Deficit. *Fiscal year changed §—Before depreciation and/or 
epletion. 
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WeeklyTrade Indicators 


Week Ended 


Weekly Carloadings 


Week Ended 


May 25 May 18 May 27 May 1S May 11 May 20 
1 1939 1940 1939 

Miscellaneous: Eastern District : 

tAuto Production (U.S.A.)..... 96,810 99,030 67,740 Baltimore & Ohio............-. 52,870 53,705 45,663 

{Electrical Output (K.W.H.)... 2,449 2,422 2,205 Chesapeake & Ohio............ 34,883 36,202 26,546 

§Steel Operations (% of Cap.).. 76.9 73.0 52.2 Delaware & Hudson .......... 12,739 12,402 11,472 

Total Carloadings (cars).... Delaware, Lackaw’na & West’rn — 16,029 15,931 14,873 

#Wholesale Commodity Price 23,470 22,711 21,724 

79.1 79.3 75.5 Norfolk & 22,977 24,694 19,614 

*+Crude Oil Output (bbls.)..... 3,836 3,835 3,585 New York, N. Haven & Hartford 21,489 20,922 20,689 

+Motor Fuel Stocks (bbls.)..... 100,297 101,015 84,845 New York Central ea Shans Sr . 79,841 78,634 62,598 

+Gas & Fuel Oil Stocks (bbls.) 132,371 131,590 138,408 New York, Chicago & St. Louis 15,013 14,915 12,468 

May 1 May 11 May 20 Pennsylvania .............+++. 105,696 108,148 89,452 

{Bank Clearings, New York City $3,338 $2,481 3,010 11,827 11,147 9,414 

‘Bank Clearings, Outside N.Y.C. 2,970 2,437 2,495 Wabash 13,237 13,337 12,780 

*+Bitum. Coal Output (tons)... 1,278 1,325 842 9,799 9,539 9,081 

Cotton Mill Activity Index.... 125.4 129.0 116.9 Southern District 

F.W. Index of Ind’l Production 86.9 86.2 78.1 Atiantic Coast Lime... ..iss.s.. 13,685 13,705 13,241 

*Daily average. 7000 omitted. tWard’s Reports. §As of Louisville & Nashville......... 28,184 27,654 19,576 

the beginning of the following week. 7000,000 omitted. Alp 14,141 13,876 12,089 

of ~~ Southern Ry. System.......... 35,277 34,584 30,124 

Commodity Prices: Ma May May 30 " ‘ 

Steel Billets, Pitts. (per ton).. $34.00 $34.00 $34.00 5 5.116 4.788 

Scrap Steel, Pitts. (per ton).... 19.25 18.75 14. “hi 

we Chic., Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pac. 25,181 25,110 24,644 

Copper, Electrolytic (per Ib.).. 0.113% 0.11% 0.10 Chicago & Northwestern 33°270 33698 31.950 

é Great Northern ............--. 19,739 20,841 18,665 

0.0639 0.0614 0.0489 Northern Pacific 13,566 12.754 12.962 

Hides, Light Native (per 1b.)... 0.10% 0.11 0.11 Central West 

Gasoline, Dealer (per gal.) Pek diegt) 0.0870 0.0780 0.0780 Atchison, Topeka & Santa RS e 24.301 23,573 24,089 

Crude Oil, Mid-Cont. (per bbl.) 0.96 0.96 0.96 Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. 20,377 20,556 20,386 

Wheat (per bushel) ........... 1.025% 1.01% 0.97% Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. 19,266 19,613 18,446 

Corn (per bushel) .......--..- 0.79 % 0.79 % 0.66 % Chicago & Eastern Illinois..... 4,807 4,845 4,309 

Sugar, Raw (per Ib.).......... 0.0275 0.0273 0.0290 & Western. 

Southern acific System....... 8,175 : 3,276 

Federal Reserve Reports may22  Mayis May 24 Union Pacific ................. 207080 20,661 19.756 

Member Banks, 101 Cities (000,000 omitted) 3,960 3,574 3,497 

Total Commercial Loans....... 4,394 4,414 ,837 Kansas City Southern......... 3,629 3,603 3,300 

Total Brokers’ Loans.......... 544 602 W17 Missouri-Kansas-Texas ....... 6,523 6,314 6,388 

Others Loans for Securities.... 474 473 541 21,213 21,578 19,937 

U. S. Govt. Securities Held..... 11,494 11,475 10,310 St. Louis-San Francisco ...... 10,841 11,035 9,995 

Investments, Except Govt. Bonds ,48 3,474 3,238 St. Louis-Southwestern ....... 4,569 4,565 4,346 

Total Net Demand Deposits.... 20,201 19,928 16,955 7,049 7,592 7,006 

Total Time Deposits........... 5,312 5,315 247 

Brokers’ Loans (N. Y. C.)...... 03 458 565 Note: Freight carloadings refiect current sectional business 

Reserve System i conditions. Loadings from the 15th to the 15th give a rough 

Reserve Credit Outstanding. ne 2,520 2,518 2,576 indication of earnings for the current month. (Compiled from 

Total Money in Circulation. . 7,613 7,998 6,893 Association of American Railroads figures.) 

Indicators | Indicators 7 

*$40, A WEEKLY INDEX OF Aviation Passenger Miles *79.89 *47.42 

Shi u 

Monthly Magazines... 957,650 996,142 | Shoe Output (pairs) *31.50 *33. 05 
Women’s Magazines.. 707,693 707,719 Engineering Contract 
Canadian Magazines... 251,693 229,975 | Awards: 

tNewsprint Held in U. 8.: | 10 ee *$3.9 *$3.2 
Stocks on Hand (tons) 280,999  ...... State &  *28.2 *42'6 

APRIL Coal — Production 

+New Financing ........ *$53.9 *$78.2 Led racit * “5 

"Short Sales 530,594 662,713 *#9'6 

Magazine Advertising: | Uv. B. Refined Copper 
Nat'l Weeklies (lines) 1,044,219 1,024,972 Movement (short tons) : 

Trade Papers (pages) 9,706 8,987 } \ Pro ‘ 5 

4 *$4.04 Deliveries .......... 68,665 53,678 
*0.36 *0.26 (tons of 2,000 Ibs.) : 

Crude Rubber (tons) : Production veses 35,348 39,250 
Consumption ........ 50,103 45,268 70 Shipments .......... 46.563 37°903 
Imports ............ 70.699 32.031 Stocks on Hand... 63.463 123/394 
Stocks on Hand...... 162,282 188,074 | Silk Movement (baiecs): : 

Steel Ingot Output mports 18,551 25,421 

Tron ona Steel Scrap: At 31.740 802 
Consumption (tons). 2.75 2.32 In Transit Pes 10,100 25/800 

Net 92. * 
.......... 154.1 131.0 50 
Unfilled Orders ..... 331.4 208.6 Tobacco (Ibs.) ...... 6 

Machine Tool Activity: Snuff (lbs.) ...7.... *2 
Index (% of Capacity) 93.4 61.2 1929 "30 ‘31 ‘32 ‘33 ‘34 '36 ‘37 "38 ‘39, Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul. (Truck Leedings: 

Gear Sales Index...... 128.0 88.0 4 1940 Freight (tons) oeeeee 1,052,225 901,775 

— Index Number ...... 133. 114.19 


*000,000 omitted. 


piled by Merrill, Lynch, E. 


+Corporate new issues only, excludes refunding. 
A. Pierce & Cassatt. 


tAt first of month. 


Daily Dow-Jones Averages for Stocks and Bonds—Closing Prices 
——CLOSING STOCK AVERAGES— Vol. of Sales. —————CHARACTER OF TRADING———__ 


1946 Industrials RRs Utilities 
May 

114.71 22.58 18.42 
24. 113.94 22.45 18.25 
25 114.75 22.76 18.52 
27 116.35 23.32 18.91 
28 114.26 22.82 18.31 
32 


37.85 
37.59 
37.93 
38.57 
37.79 


N.Y.S.E. 
(Shares) 


1,642,450 
871,460 
554,330 
791,260 

1,263,510 


Issues No. of No.of Total Un- New 

Traded Advanc’s Decl. ch’ng’d Highs a, 
927 347 376 204 0 128 
820 336 264 220 0 71 
677 414 112 151 0 42 
750 541 83 126 1 26 
849 95 607 147 1 108 


§26 chains and 2 mail orders, com- 
{American Trucking Association (199 carriers in 39 states). 


Average Value of 

40 Bond Sales 
Bonds N.Y.S.E. 1940 
May 
$3.10 $8,490,000 
83.25 5,160,000 
83.33 2,660,000 
83.69 3,840,000 
83.06 6,420,000 28 
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